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NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Present also: Wayne H. Smithey, subcommittee counsel. 

The CuatrrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Smirney. Mr. Chairman, this is a hearing on Senate Joint 
Resolution 136, a resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States empowering Congress to grant representation 
in the House of Representatives : and in the Electoral College to the 
District of Columbia. If it is agreeable with the Chair, I will offer a 
copy of the resolution at this time. 

The CuatrmMan. It will be made a part of the record. 


(S. J. Res. 136 follows :) 
[S. J. Res. 1386, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant representation in the House of Representatives and in 
the electoral college to the District of Columbia 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purpose sas a 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to provide, by law, that there shall 
be in the House of Representatives and among the electors of President and 
Vice President members elected by the people of the District constituting the 
seat of the Government of the United States in such numbers and with such 
powers as the Congress, by law, shall determine. All legislation enacted. pur- 
suant to this article shall be subject to amendment and repeal. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its submission to the States by the 
Congress.” 


Mr. Smiruey. The sponsor of the measure is here and is prepared 
to testify. Senator Case. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to come before 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in behalf of a resolution to 
give to the people of the District of Columbia, one of the rights which 
we so boldly proclaim these days for people in other parts of the 
world. 

A few days ago we had on the floor of the Senate a bill to peor 
for a large increase in taxation here in the District of Columbia. It 
did not occur to me until an incident happened that day how ironical 
that was in these days. During the time that we had the bill under 
consideration, Senator Wiley, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, asked for permission to take up a special resolution. 
He withdrew it for the time being but later it was presented by Senator 
Knowland, the distinguished majority leader. 

The Congressional Record heads the statement by Senator Know- 
land, and this appears at page 5433 of the Record for April 29, “May 
Day Festivities, Free Election in Poland,” and the resolution which 
was presented that day, when we were voting a new system of taxation 
for the District of Columbia, was a resolution which incorporated 
this paragraph: 

Resolved, That the Senate condemn the refusal of the Soviet Government and 
of its puppet governments, to allow free and fair elections in Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

In connection with the consideration of this, which was on the anni- 
versary of Polish Constitution Day, Senator Homer Ferguson, who is 
the chairman of the Republican policy committee, presented a state- 
ment in which he said: 

The policy of the United States for many years has favored and supported 
a strong, free, and independent Poland, with the unrestricted right of the Polish 
people freely to select their own form of government. 

It struck me, Mr. Chairman, as the height of irony, that on the 
very day and during the very consideration of a bill to impose addi- 
tional taxes upon the people of the District of Columbia, we should in- 
terrupt the proceedings to consider a resolution deploring the absence 
of free elections in Poland and Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and other places, and we are not at the same time including the people 
of the District of Columbia. 

Of course I do not mean to infer by that that the people of the 
District of Columbia live under the conditions that these people do 
who are behind the Iron Curtain. The people who live in the District 
of Columbia live here by their own choice. But at the same time, 
a country which has long boasted of its origins and of its dedication 
to the idea that representation should go with taxation, is entitled to 
a chance to express itself freely and participate in national elections. 

It interested me to discover that there had been 65 resolutions of 
one kind or another introduced in Congress since 1789 to provide 
national representation for the District of Columbia. The first was 
offered in the House by Mr. Corlett, of Wyoming, in 1877. Senate 
Joint Resolution 136, the one before you today, is the most recent. 

In the first 38 years of this movement, 20 resolutions were offered. 
In the next 21 years, from 1926 to 1947, 29 resolutions of this type 
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were introduced. But just since the 80th Congress there have been 
15 similar resolutions presented to the House and Senate. 

In other words, the tempo of the introduction of these resolutions 
seems to be increasing, and I think that reflects an increase in interest 
in the matter. 

I especially compliment this committee for giving my resolution a 
hearing because no similar proposition has had a hearing in Congress 
since 1945, when a subcommittee of this committee made a favorable 
report to the full committee on Senate Joint Resolution 9, by the late 
and beloved Senator Capper. 

As a matter of historical interest, for your record, Mr. Chairman, 
I might offer for insertion at this point a little summary of what 
happened to the many previous proposals on this subject. 

The Cuarrman. It will be admitted and filed. 

Senator Case. That has been prepared by the Legislative Reference 
at the Library. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
PRroposep AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION FOR THE DIstTricr OF COLUMBIA 

A survey of proposed amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
introduced in Congress from 1789 to 1954, inclusive, reveals that they have in- 
cluded 65 resolutions providing for national representation in some form for 
the District of Columbia. National representation in this context means repre- 
sentation for the District of Columbia in one or both Houses of Congress and in 
the electoral college. 

A constitutional amendment has been considered necessary for the purpose 
because the Constitution provides that the Members of Congress shall be chosen 
by the people of the several States, and the District of Columbia is not a State. 

Of these 65 resolutions, the first was introduced in the House of Representatives 
on November 27, 1877 (H. R. 57, 45th Cong., Ist sess.) by Mr. Corlett, of Wyoming. 
It proposed to grant one member each in the House of Representatives to the 
Territories and the District of Columbia. The most recent of these proposals 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator Case, of South Dakota, on March 8, 
1954 (S. J. Res. 186, 88d Cong., 2d sess.). It proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution empowering Congress to grant representation in the House of 
Representatives and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia. 

Of these 65 resolutions, 20 were introduced during the period, 1888-1926, 29 
were introduced during the period, 1926-47, and 15 have been introduced during 
the SOth to 88d Congresses, inclusive. Thirty-seven of them were introduced in 
the Senate, and 28 in the House of Representatives. Such resolutions have been 
introduced in both Houses of every Congress since 1915. 

All of the 65 resolutions were referred to the appropriate committees of the 
respective Houses, usually to the Committees on the Judiciary which have 
jurisdiction over proposals to amend the Constitution. Beyond such committee 
reference, only 19 out of the 65 resolutions were acted upon in some manner (see 
table). On 10 of the resolutions, committee hearings were held. Three of the 
resolutions were favorably reported by the full committee. Two of these favor- 
able reports were made to the Senate, in 1922 and 1925 (S. Rept. 507, 67th Cong., 
2d sess., and 8. Rept. 1515, 69th Cong., 2d sess.). The third favorable report was 
that made by the Judiciary Committee to the House on the Sumners resolution 
(H. J. Res. 257) on August 5, 1940 (H. Rept. 2828, 76th Cong., 3d sess.). 

Of the 19 resolutions acted upon, 3 were reported adversely by the full com- 
mittee. Each of the adverse reports was made in the Senate. The two Blair 
resolutions of 1889 were reported jointly and adversely by the Committee on 
Privileges and Blections, debated, and passed over without vote (Congressional 
Record, 51st Cong., Ist sess., pp. 297, 802). The Capper resolution of #941 (S. J. 
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Res. 35) was reported unfavorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
August 4, 1941 (S. Rept. 646, 77th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Apparently only 5 full committee reports on the subject of national representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia have been submitted during the last 65 years. 
Three favorable reports were made, in 1922, 1925, and 1940; two unfavorable 
reports were received, in 1899 and 1941. 

Apparently no committee report on this subject has been debated on the floor 
of Congress since the first report on the Blair resolutions of 1889. However, the 
question of extending national suffrage to the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia has been considered on the floor of Congress from time to time. In 1917, for 
example, the resolution of Mr. Austin, of Tennessee (H. J. Res. 73) was debated. 


iction beyond committee reference on proposed constitutional amendments to 
provide national representation for the District of Columbia 


Resolutior Author _ a ; Action 

8. J. Res. 11 Blair Dec. 5, 1889 pane adversely by ee oe re 

SJ. Res. 18 Blair Dec. 9.1889 and Elections, considered, and passed over with- 
out vote. 

S.J. Res. 32 Chamberlain._| Dec. 10,1915 | Hearings before District of Columbia subcommit- 
tee on Feb. 24 and 29 and Mar. 2, 1916. 

H. J. Res. 73 Austin Apr. 28,1917 | Debated, 

8. J. Res. 133 Jones Nov. 7,1921 | Hearings before District of Columbia Committee. 


Reported favorably, Feb. 21, 1922. 8S. Rept. 507, 
67th Cong., 2d sess. 

8. J. Res. 7 Jones___. Dec. 8, 1925 | Referred to District of Columbia Committve which 
adopted without hearing same report made on 
8. J. Res. 133. 8S. Rept. 1515, 69th Cong., 2d sess. 


H. J. Res. 208 Dyer Mar. 22,1926 | Hearings by Judiciary Committee, April 1926, 

H. J. Res. 18 Dyer | Dec. 5,1927 | Hearings by Judiciary Committee, January-March 
1928. 

H. J. Res. 232 ..| Norton Feb. 18,1937 | Hearings by Judiciary Committee, —. 

H. J. Res. 564 --| Randolph Jan. 14,1938 | Hearings by Judiciary Committee, May 1938. 


H. J. Res. 257 Sumners.. Apr 3,1939 | Reported favorably, without hearing, by Judiciary 
| Committee, Aug. 5, 1940. H. Rept. 2828, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess. 
8. J. Res. 35 Capper Feb. 6,1941 | Heard by Judiciary Committee, April-May, 1941, 
and reported unfavorably, Aug. 4, 1941. 5S. Rept. 
646, 77th Cong., Ist sess. 


H. J. Res. 62 Sumners Jan 8, 1945 | Hearing by Judiciary Committee. 

H. J. Res, 84 Powell Jan, 24,1945 | Do. 

8. J. Res. 9 Capper Jan. 10,1945 Subcommittee hearing and favorable report to ful] 
| | Judiciary Committee. 

8. J. Res. 6 Capper Jan. 6,1947 | Discussed by full Judiciary Committee, Feb. 3, 

1947, and postponed indefinitely, Feb. 24, 1947. 

8. J. Res. 63 Magnuson Feb. 10, 1947 Postponed indefinitely by full committee, Feb. 24, 
| 1947, 

8. J. Res. 132 Neely | Sept. 26, 1949 | Discussed in Judiciary subcommittee, July 12, 1950. 

8. J. Res. 136 Case Mar. 8, 1954 | Hearing scheduled before Judiciary Committee, 


May 20, 1954. 


Senator Case. The Constitution provides that the States shall send 
members to the electoral college and the Congress. The District is 
not a State, of course, and for that reason its people have no national 
representation. This evil is compounded, of course, by reason of the 
fact that Congress not only is Washington’s National Legislature but 
its local governing body as well—resulting in no voice whatever for 
District residents in either their local or national affairs. 

The hard, dollars-and-cents meaning of this situation was driven 
home to me just the other day by the incident which occurred on the 
floor the other day which I already stated. 

We cannot read the minds of the framers, Mr. Chairman, but we 
can easily and briefly reconstruct the situation in which they wrote 
the Constitution. 

They wrote it, first of all, against the backdrop of the Declaration 
of Independence and its ringing declaration that “to secure these 
rights, Seemann are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed * * *.” That the Found- 
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ing Fathers consciously and deliberately disfranchised a large group 
of their fellow Americans is, therefore, not a likely explanation. 

Then how can we explain it? Rather simply, I believe. 

George Washington, who chose this site, staked it out, gave it his 
name, and died before the Capital could move here, had fond hopes 
for this city. In 1776 he forecast that in 100 years it would rival the 
capitals of Europe and that it would become a great commercial center 
because of its location on the Potomac, at that time the best route to 
the tributaries of the Ohio across the Alleghenies and to the West. 

sut that was in 1796. The Constitution was written in 1787, and 
in that year Washington was a cow pasture and the Capital site had 
not been chosen. It was not until 1790 that Congress, after consider- 
ing many sites, accepted cessions from Maryland and Virginia of our 
present Capital. And then the Government remained in Philadelphia 
until 1800 amid continuing controversy over its ultimate location. 

Thus from the sts :ndpoint of the Constitutional Convention, it is 
not re: —.* surprising, as the late editor of the Washington Star, Theo- 
dore W. Noyes, once observed— 
that they did not concern themselves with all the details governing voting rights 
of a possible future population, occupying a possible future seat of government, 
of a possible future republic. 

I think that no one at that time, Mr. Chairman, could have foreseen 
the great expanse of the Republic as it is today, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, and the great growth that has occurred in the city itself, with 
the great increase in population. 

Then they were thinking in terms of a Federal city just dedicated 
to the actual providing of a seat of government with most of the people 
probably living outside. But whatever the situation was, whatever 
the reasons may have been for not giving the District voting rights 
originally, the pertinent argument is, , What is the situation today ? ? It 
could be said that the Federal interest in Washington argues against 
giving it voting rights. I think there is a Federal interest in Wash- 
ington, but it is protected by the constitutional provision that makes 
Congress the “local government” of the District. That we do not 
propose to change. This resolution merely would empower Congress 
to let the District have representatives in the House and in the elec- 
toral college. It would not change local government in any way 
except to give the people here a small voice in it. Congress would 
continue to be Washington’s “city council.” 

But with representatives in the House of Representatives, this Dis- 
trict of Columbia would have representation just as other congres- 
sional districts do in the House of Representatives. 

Some people have said that “Only Federal employees live here, 
anyway, and they shouldn’t be voting.” First of all, there are about 
120,000 Federal employees living in the District—but some 200,000 
privately employed people. The Federal employees, many of whom 
vote “back home” anyway, number about 5 percent of the total civilian 
payroll of the Federal Government. The other 95 percent, living in 
Maryland, Virginia, and in your State and mine, can vote. Why 
should the few who live here and have no resident status elsewhere be 
denied the franchise? 

It might be argued that there aren’t many “permanent” residents, 
that everyone here votes somewhere else. Some District residents 

49206—54——2 
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do maintain voting rights elsewhere. But it is very reliably estimated, 
and I have checked out these figures many times, that between 
400,000 and 500,000 persons of voting age live in the District and have 
no voting rights elsewhere. That is as many people as there are in 
many States. 

The CHarrmMan. Not quite as many as South Dakota, but almost. 

Senator Case. Well, two-thirds as many. Or North Dakota, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarman. Of course North Dakota has more than South 
Dakota. 

Senator Case. By the last census? 

The Cuarrman. I think so. I think we have about 10,000 or 11,000 
more. 

Senator Case. I am not going to get into a debate with the chairman 
this morning on the rival points of the two Dakotas. I want the 
chairman to report this bill and I am willing to forego the argument 
this morning. 

Some people have the notion that Washingtonians don’t pay taxes 
and therefore aren’t entitled to vote. The committee knows, of course, 
that Washington pays about 90 percent of its local governmental costs 
through local taxes and that its citizens also pay all the Federal taxes 
that citizens of the States pay. The fact is, a recent study showed that 
District residents pay more Federal income tax than the people of a 
dozen States. They served in World War II in greater numbers than 
their fellow citizens from each of a dozen States. In every respect, 
Mr. Chairman, they carry their full share of American responsibility 
but lack even a modicum of their political rights. 

Oddly, we are the only country in the world that I have been able 
to locate—save Australia—that discriminates in this fashion against 
its capital city residents. In London, Paris, Prague, Vienna, Rome, 
Oslo, Tokyo—even in Moscow and in Berlin in the heyday of Hitler— 
residents of the capital city have been represented nationally on the 
same basis as other citizens. Even Latin American countries that 
copied our Constitution and our Federal District idea made provision 
for national voting rights in their federal districts. 

That is most significant, I think, because most of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries achieved their independence in the years following 1820, 
or thereabouts, and thereon for the next quarter of a century. They 
had some opportunity at that time to observe what had taken place, 
where we had set up this National Capital a quarter of a century earl- 
ier. The fact that when they came to working out their plans for 
Federal cities they included provisions for voting representation sug- 
gests a lesson of experience and something we might well take note of. 

The other day, Mr. Chairman, over there in the District Committee 
office, the staff tells me they were pretty badly shaken when a 3- by 
5-foot picture of George Washington fell off the wall, showering 
broken glass all over the floor. It happened shortly after Congress 
passed that local tax bill I mentioned earlier. 

I am sure that if George Washington’s spirit is disturbed about the 
progress of his beloved n: ramesake Capital, it is not because it is bein 
taxed to be improved. That he would applaud. If he is coal 
it must rather be because you and I, and our colleagues from other 
States, are taxing it. Just as King George taxed the Colonies, with- 
out representation. 
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This resolution, Mr. Chairman, if ratified, would cure this con- 
stitutional defect, empower Congress to grant rights as well as impose 
duties on these half million voteless Americans and perhaps give 
Washington’s spirit, if it is disturbed, a little ease. 

I earnestly hope that your subcommittee will report the resolution 
favorably, and that the Senate and the House can consider the resolu- 
tion at this session and submit it to the States, because, of course, it 
would take some time for its ratification. But it is a step that ought 
to be taken particularly in this day, when we are preaching the glory 
and the honor of free elections in other countries of the world we ought 
to have it in our own Capital, the very place where all of this preach- 
ing is taking place. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smithey ¢ 

Mr. Smiruey. Senator Case, I have seen a number of comments 
in the press to the effect that numerous suporters of your resolution 
would like to have included a provision for the election of Senators 
from the District of Columbia. What is your attitude on that, sir? 

Senator Casr. Personaily, Mr. Chairman, if such an amendment 
were offered to the resolution, I would vote for it. However, I doubt 
that that represents the sentiment of a great many Members of the 
Senate. I think that an argument can be made that there is a dif- 
ference. 

The representation in the Congress, as I was reminded at the time 
I appeared before your committee recently, the representation in the 
House of Represent: itives is different from the representation in the 
Senate. I believe it was Senator Butler of Maryland, who made the 
point when I was here on another resolution recently that Representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives are there for the purpose of 
representing their districts and bringing to bear upon national legis- 
lation the thoughts of their particular constituents. That Senators 
are presumed to be Senators from States, and to shed from their 
voting and their representation the idea of local representation and 
to speak more from a national standpoint. 

I personally would not want to carry that argument too far, but I 
do recognize that a great many Senators feel that. I recognize also 
that under the rules of the Senate, a determined opposition by a very 
few Senators can prevent almost any legislation drone passing, and 

certainly could raise so much difficulty at this stage in the session that 
we would hardly be able to get a constitutional amendment passed by 
the Congress, or get it through the Senate. 

I have felt it was important to get started in this business and to 
give the people of the District of Columbia a chance as all other 
citizens of the country have, to have a voice in the selection of the 
President and the Vice President, throught appropriate electors, and 
also to have representation as any congressional district does. 

The District of Columbia is not a State, it is a District. And if it 
were possible for it to have representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at least a very definite step would be taken and they would 
not be, as they are today, completely without representation. 

As the Senator knows, I have advocated and sponsored a bill to 
provide for a nonvoting Delegate in the House of Representatives, to 
give them the same representation there that Territories have, not that 
I regarded that as the most desirable thing—I regard this resolution 
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as much more desirable—but it would be a step which would provide 
the election machinery, and it would at least give them a voice because 
Delegates from Territories have a right to the floor in the House of 
Representatives, can speak, can offer amendments, can be members 
of the committees, though they do not vote on the bills on the floor. 

I think that step at least should be taken. The Senate has already 
passed the bill and it is pending in the House of Representatives. I 
think we ought to go much further and take the step that is here 
proposed. It could be sometime before it could be accomplished. But 
I thought as a matter of getting something done, it was desirable to 
present the resolution in this form, although as I say, personally I 
would vote to permit the District to elect Senators. Yet it isn’t a 
State and I think that to put that into the bill at this time would 
injure the chances of passage and make this another futile effort. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Smirney. Commissioner Camalier. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RENAH F. CAMALIER, COMMISSIONER, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The CuHatrman. It is a pleasure to have you come up, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

Commissioner CamMauier. Mr. Chairman, it is of course a great 
privilege for us as the Board of Commissioners to be represented here 
today, and I bring you the regrets of the other two Commissioners 
that they are unable to be present, but they are before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, which is a very vital factor in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Cuarrman. Knowing you as I do, I know you will take good 
care of all three of them. One is all we need when you are the one. 

Commissioner CaMALIER. That is a very nice start. 

First I would like to state, sir, that all of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia were born within the confines of this jurisdiction, 
we are natives, something that has not occurred on the Board of Com- 
missioners for many years. 

I have listened this morning with a great deal of interest to one 
of the finest champions of District rights that we have had the honor 
of serving us for many, many years, and that is the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Now to find myself before the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota makes me feel just a little more comfortable. 

The CnatrMan. You can always depend upon the two Dakotas. 

Commissioner CAMALIER. That is correct, sir. They have pro- 
duced many wonderful men in national life. 

The CuatrMan. I agree with you. 

Commissioner CaMALIER. Senator Case particularly has shown a 
very wonderful interest in the affairs of the people of the District of 
Columbia. His long service in the House and now in the Senate has 
givenusachampion. He has had a keen insight into what the people 
of the District of Columbia really feel that they would like to have. 
He is now, after carrying the ball for the public works program, car- 
rying another matter which is of equal local interest. He has given 
you the historical background of this whole picture. But, of course 
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I can look back, having been born here, and see some of the things 
that possibly Senator Case has not had time to develop. 

In the first place, I served as counsel for the Senate District Com- 
mittee and I have served as assistant United States attorney, and I 
believe I know the feel of the people of the District. And while in my 
capacity with the Senate Committee, I found that while I was on the 
floor of the Senate when District measures were being considered, 
that the various Members of the Senate, whether they were on the 
committee or otherwise, always showed tremendous interest in what 
the people of the District really felt about a certain piece of legislation, 
regardless of what it might be. 

And having the privileges of the floor, I often went behind a Mem- 
ber and whispered something that might be of interest to him, so 
that he would have a clearer understanding of what was going on. 

In looking back, I can see 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt merely to say that 
I have another committee meeting I am supposed to attend at 10: 30. 
My leaving is not out of disrespect or lack of interest in the Com- 
missioner, but I have to leave. 

Commissioner Camatrer. Thank you very much, Senator Case. 

In looking back, I can see on the horizon of the District of Columbia 
one great star or luminary in this whole picture. I can see to my right 
a man who served at the right-hand of that star or luminary. I 
refer to Theodore W. Noyes of the Evening Star, a man who devoted 
many untold hours of labor and thought and study to this question of 
national representation. I will probably be followed on the stand 
by Jesse Suter, the man to whom I refer as being his right-hand man. 

Then I look across the room and I see the successor to Theodore W. 
Noyes, in the form of Mr. Benjamin McKelway, the editor of the 
Evening Star. 

I can see around this room other men who have labored hard and 
assiduously, either for home rule, national representation, or some 
form of representation for those of us who live here. 

There is here Bert Lehman, Joseph A. Kaufman, and various others 
that I can see around. 

So I have a pretty good background of knowledge and of under 
standing on the part of my fellow residents. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been an advocate of national representa 
tion. I will never forget the night that I sat in the study with the 
illustrious Theodore W. Noyes at his home on New Hampshire Avenue. 
True to eee style, he didn’t commence conversation until along 
about 10 o’clock at night, and it was around 1 when I left. But I 
enjoyed it and I learned some of the things which animate my presence 
here today with such honest effort as I am able to give to you in my 
thinking. , 

The Board of Commissioners, as I say, is composed of three native- 
born members. We feel that we know the sense and the pulse of our 
people, and there seems to be a swelling insistence—there isn’t any 
question about that, sir—there is just a swelling tide of insistence on 
all fronts. We see in the press today American concepts being handed 
down consistent with modern times. That is all very true. But, sir, 
here is an American concept that has been before the Senate and the 
Congress of the United States since 1876, or thereabouts, and now 
under the leadership and sponsorship of the Senator from South 
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Dakota, it looks as if we might have an opportunity. We do not want 
to lose anything. We in the District of Columbia do all of the things 
that Senator Case has set forth, namely the payment of taxes and 
service in the Armed Forces, and everything else that goes with 
American citizenship. 

And we do not want a half cake, we do not want anything that is 
not the full measure according to the concepts of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We know that we are not a State, we know that we are a Federal 
jurisdiction as it has been outlined and with which you are more 
familiar than I. 

Therefore, the Board of Commissioners, and we believe we are re- 
ceiving the full support of everybody, even those of us who are ad- 
vocates of home rule in some form, we believe that the Board of 
Commissioners taking a definite concrete stand when it supports 
this resolution of Senator Case. 

But in order that we might have what we term the full repre- 
sentation, we want to offer an amendment, the one that Senator Case 
said that he would gladly sponsor, although he has expressed some 
fears as to the attitude of some Members of the Senate. We feel that 
the people of the District of Columbia should have the same repre- 
sentation in Congress as the citizens of the several States. We recom- 
mend that the resolution be amended so that we will have repre- 
sentation in both Houses of Congress on the same basis as the people 
of the several States. That is, two Senators and by such number of 
Representatives as the population warrants under apportionment. 

May I just refer to these few statistics. We have 802,178 people 
living in the District of Columbia, according to the last census. 
Thirteen States have smaller numbers, among which we will find 
\rizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. 

You have 1 or 2 Representatives here and your 2 Senators. I 
want you to think that over, Mr. Chairman. It is unnecessary for 
me to comment on it. 

The Commissioners also recommend that the resolution be so 
amended that those Senators and Representatives elected by the people 
of the District have the same powers, the same privileges, and the same 
immunities as do existing Members of the two Houses. 

Therefore, we approve so much of the resolution as provides that 
there shall be among the electors of President and Vice President, 
members elected by the District of Columbia. 

I close my remarks with an urgent request which will be buttressed 
by all these people here. These are leaders of 802,178 people. They 
are going to support this thing. This swelling tide of insistence that 
I am speaking about comes through the throats of these people. They 
are going to support the stand of the Commissioners with possibly a 
few exceptions which they think will help clarify, which we will prob- 
ably offer no objection to, because it runs to the mechanics of the city, 
but before you are the leaders of home rule, the advocates of home rule, 
the advocates of national representation. For the first time in the 
history, sir, we stand as a united front, urging, pleading. We can’t 
demand, but we can plead with you, we can ask you, to look back, 
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sir, to the shades of Theodore W. Noyes, other great leaders of this 
city, now before you in the personages of Jesse Suter, Benjamin 
McKelway, Herbert Lehman, and all the others. 

You can see the ghosts of those men back there. 

Don’t fail us, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, indeed. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Smirnry. Mr. Chairman, before the next witness appears, 
the President of the Board of Commissioners has submitted a let- 
ter to the chairman under his signature, submitting the formal 
opinion of the Commissioners. May that be submitted at this 
time ¢ 

Commissioner CaMALIER. I am very sorry I didn’t present that. I 
thought it was before the committee. 

Mr. Smirury. He has also requested that the letter of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council be included in this record. May that be 
received ¢ 

The CHarrmMan. It may be included in the record. 

(The data referred to follows:) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT ‘Or COLUMBIA, 
IXXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 


My Dear SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed is a copy of a letter addressed to me 
under date of May 17, 1954, by the acting chairman of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council relative to the action taken by the council at its meeting held on Fri- 
day, May 14, 1954, on Senate Joint Resolution 136, Senate joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States empowering 
Congress to grant representation in the House of Representatives and in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners would appreciate it if you would have this letter made 
a part of the record of the hearing to be held by your committee on Thursday, 
May 20, 1954. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


May 17, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Spencer: The Citizens’ Advisory Council, at its meeting held on 
Friday, May 14, 1954, discussed and considered Senate Joint Resolution 136, 
Senate joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States empowering Congress to grant representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia, which had 
been referred to the council for report and recommendation on May 12, 1954. 

The council voted to recommend approval of the position taken by the Com- 
missioners on the proposed legislation, as stated in their letter addressed to the 
chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, under date of 
May 11, 1954. 

Copy of the letter is attached. 

Sincerely, 


eai icicle 
Acting Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory Council. 
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GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington 4, D. C., May 11, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR LANGER: The Commissioners have for report Senate Joint 
Resolution 136, a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States empowering Congress to grant representation in the 
House of Representatives and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia. 

The first section of the article proposed as an amendment to the Constitution 
would empower the Congress “* * * to provide, by law, that there shall be in 
the House of Representatives and among the electors of President and Vice 
President members elected by the people of the District * * * in such numbers 
and with such powers as the Congress, by law, shall determine.” 

The Commissioners feel that the residents of the District of Columbia should 
have the same representation in the Congress as the citizens of the several 
States. They recommend that the resolution be amended so that the people 
of the District have representation in both Houses of Congress on the same 
basis as the people of the respective States, that is, by two Senators and by 
such number of Representatives as the population of the District warrants un- 
der apportionment. According to the 1950 census, the District population was 
802,178 and 13 States had smaller population totals. These States, their popula- 
tion and their representative under apportionment based on the 1950 census are 
as follows: 





2 resent | In cp: 
. 1950 popu Represen 7 1950 popu Represent 
State } atives ap State itives ap- 
lation | lation ; 
portioned portioned 
me | 
} 
Arizona | 749, 587 2 North Dakota | 619, 636 | 2 
Delaware 318, O85 1 Rhode Island 791, 896 2 
Idaho 588, 637 2 South Dakota 5 2 
Montana 91, 024 2 Utah 2 
Nevada 160. O83 1 Vermont l 
New Hampshire 53°, 242 2 W yoming 1 
New Mexico 681, 187 2 


The Commissioners also recommend that the resolution be so amended that 
the Senators and Representatives elected by the people of the District have the 
same powers, privileges, and immunities as do the Senators and Representatives 
elected by the people of the several States. 

lhe Commissioners do approve so much of the resolution as provides that there 
shall be among the electors of President and Vice President members elected 
by the people of the District 
The Commissioners strongly recommend that the resolution be amended as 

gested by them and that favorable action be taken thereon. 
Since the resolution is scheduled for hearing on May 20, time does not permit 
reference of this report to the Bureau of the Budget for advice as to whether 
t is in accord with the legislative program of the President. A copy of this 
report, therefore, is being forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Very sincerely yours, 


su 


SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D. C. 
Mr. Smirney. In addition, Mr. Joseph Donohue, who is a former 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, has submitted a letter 
endorsing this resolution, if that. may be filed. 
The Cruatrman. Certainly. File it. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
DoNoHvUE & KAUFMANN, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: IT had hoped for an opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee at its scheduled public hearing for Thursday, May 20, 1954, at 10 a. m. 
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However, I find that a previous court commitment will make my appearance 
impossible. I am therefore requesting that my views on Senate Joint Resolution 
136 as contained in this letter be made a part of the record. 

I have lived in Washington for some 35 years and have been privileged to 
serve as president of its Board of Commissioners. It is my firm conviction 
that the taxpaying residents of this great metropolitan city are entitled to 
the exercise of the maximum privileges of citizenship which the Constitution 
allows. To that end, and putting first things first, I think it the obligation of 
the Congress to grant the people of the District of Columbia the right of local 
self-government. Washington is more than a city and for the reasons that 
make this true I have often stated my opinion that I believe the form of 
government most suited to its status is that of a Territory. I believe that we 
are entitled now to the right to elect a Governor, a legislative assembly, and a 
nonvoting Delegate to represent the people of the District of Columbia in the 
House of Representatives. This right the Congress can and ought to give us, 

From our experience in self-government we might well then ask the Con- 
gress to enact a resolution for submission to the States to give us the right 
to participate in the election of the President and Vice President of the United 
States. I think it was not in the contemplation of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that the District of Columbia should enjoy the status of a State with the 
right to its citizens to elect representatives to both Houses of the Congress. 
It is, however, within the power of the people by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to grant us that privilege. Insofar as Senate Joint Resolution 136 points 
to that end. I am in accord with it. I think this is a privilege of citizenship 
which the people may or may not confer upon us as they see fit, but I do not 
see in the people or in their elected representatives the right to deny us the 
authority which is now ours under the Constitution to govern ourselves locally. 

I would ask you, therefore, to lend the prestige of your position in the 
United States Senate toward the end that the second-class status of citizens of 
the District of Columbia be in some measure removed by granting us the right 
to elect purely local officers. 

With kind personal regards to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
F. JoserH DONOHUE. 


Mr. Smiruery. Mr. Jesse Suter. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE C. SUTER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Surer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jesse C. Suter, and I reside 
at 7312 Blair Road NW. I am a native of the District of Columbia, 
born in Washington, D. C.,in 1872. Both of my parents were District 
of Columbia natives. My father was born in Washington in 1831 and 
my mother was born in Alexandria, D. C., in 1834. Her family moved 
to Washington when she was a child. 

I have lived almost continuously in the District and for many years 
have been actively engaged in various civic work. I have been presi- 
dent for two terms of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations and 
chairman of the Citizens’ Advisory Council in 1925 and 1926. I am 
a past president of the Association of the Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia, one of the founders and first presidents of the 
Society of Natives of the District of Columbia, and am a retired 
member of the editorial staff, as civic editor, of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. I appear today before the subcommittee as chairman of 
the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to interpolate here, that it struck 
me as rather an interesting occasion to have the opening statement 
made by a Senator from South Dakota, and the subcommittee pre- 
sided over by the Senator from North Dakota. 

49206—54——3 
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The CHatmman. You should have seen these North Dakota and 
South Dakota Senators a long time ago. You would have had this a 
long time ago. We are very progressive out there, you know, in 
the Dakotas. I wish you had looked us up earlier. 

Mr. Surer. We did have a lot of earlier contacts with some of your 
yreclecessors. : 

Mr. Theodore W. Noyes practiced law in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
when it was just Dakota Territory. Through his interest out there 
and the influence of the Star, they rooted very earnestly for the ad- 
inission of the Dakotas into the Union. 

The Cuarmman. Maybe we can return the favor. 

Mr. Surer. The Citizens Joint Committee on National Representa- 
tion was organized on November 21, 1917, at a convention of dele- 
gates representing the the principal civic, labor, and other bodies of 
the District of Columbia. It was, by a unanimous vote, organized 
solely and exclusively for the purpose of obtaining an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States under which the citizens of the 
District of Columbia would be granted voting representation in the 
Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President. 

Mr. Theodore W. Noves was elected chairman and continued in that 
office until his death on July 4, 1946. 

The present officers are as follows: Chairman, Jesse C. Suter; vice 
chairmen, Joseph C. McGarraghy, Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, Mrs. 
Donald Beatty, Herbert P. Leeman; treasurer, Joshua Evans, Jr.; 
SEK retary, William H. Press. 

As stated by Chairman Theodore W. Noyes, in opening the case for 
the proponents at a hearing before the Senate Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia in 1916: 


This constitutional amendment which we favor does not propose the admission 
of the District of Columbia as a sovereign State; it does not propose the de- 
struction of the “10 miles square” provision of the Constitution; it does not 


essen in the smallest degree the control by the Nation through Congress of 


what remains of the “10 miles square.” 
It does not disturb in any way the financial relations of Nation and Capital. 
It is not complicated with changes in the municipal government of the District. 
On the question of speedy enactment of this constitutional amendment, I be- 
lieve that nearly all Washinctonians agree. The fear that Congress will not 
act quickly upon it and that the justice which it proposes will long be post- 
poned moderates local enthusiasm in respect to it. 


Although 38 years have elapsed since Mr. Noyes made his opening 
in that manner, the same opening is equally appropriate today. 

Today, more than a century and half after the founding of our 
Nation, the District of Columbia, as the seat of Government of the 
greatest republic the world has ever known, is a unique political entity 
entirely out of line with the fundamental principles of the American 
Government of free men. 

These Americans of the District of Columbia constitute the only 
community in all the expanse of the continental and contiguous United 
States—populous, intelligent, public spirited, of adequate resources— 
which is denied representation in the National Government. 

In relation to the national laws, the sole function of the District 
residents is to obey. They take no part in making the laws which 
they must obey. 

In a resolution adopted May 13, 1954, at a meeting of the citizens’ 
joint committee, it was voted unanimously to support a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which would empower Congress to 
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grant voting representation both in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate and among the electors of President and Vice President to 
the citizens of the District of Columbia. This is definitely the original 
proposal for which this committee was organized and which it has con- 
sistently followed throughout the years. It is the desire of the citi 
zens’ joint committee that the pe nding Senate Joint Resolution 136, 
introduced by Senator Case, be amended so that the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in the Congress 
und among the electors of President and Vice President members elected by the 
people of the District constituting the seat of the Government of the United 
States, in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
All legislation thereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal. 

I treat here of the history of the movement which gives a little 
variation on some of the information that Senator Case presented. 
The constitutional amendment which the people of the District of 
Columbia have long sought was first suggested, in substance, by 
Augustus Brevoort Woodward in a pamphlet published in 1801 under 
the title, “Some Considerations on the Government of the Territory 
of Columbia.” Woodward was not a Member of Congress. He was a 
brilliant young lawyer and said to have been a protege of Thomas 
Jefferson. He later became a commissioner of the Territory of Mich- 
igan, after its being carved out of the Northwest Territory. 

Such amendment was advocated by Theodore W. Noyes in the 
Evening Star in 1888 and was proposed formally in m ongress by the 
late Senator Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, in 1888 and 1889, 
and subsequently ably championed by him. It was ae by Sena- 
tor Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, with — verbal changes. 

The proposed amendment in varying form has been introduced 
in practically every Congress for many years, the changes in form 
being made to meet the suggestions of friends and foes in and out of 
Congress. The Citizen’s Joint Committee on National Representa 
tion, formed in 1917, has brought together most of the civic, Saieheeah 
labor, and veterans’ organizations of the District. These numerous 
organizations, while differing w ids ly on many inatters of local interest 
and even national policies, have through the vears stood together : 
upport of this proposi al to give the people the status of citizens of ; 
State for the purpose of e ‘lectine theft own Re »presentatives, Se mb 
and Presidential electors. 

Hearing before committees of Congress have been held on similar 
proposed amendments as follows: By the Senate District Committee 
in 1916 and 1921 and by the Senate Judiciary Committee in 1941 and 
1945. Hearings before the House Committee on the Judiciary were 
held in 1921, 1926, 1928, 1938, and 1945. 

The amendment was favorably reported by the Senate District 
Committee in the 67th Congress in 1922, and this report without 
further hearing, was reaffirmed in 2 resin Congresses. The 
House Committee on the Judiciary in 1940, without a hearing, re- 
ported the amendment with an amendment preventing represent: ition 
in the Senate. Efforts to obtain a special rule for consideration were 
unsuccessful, and Congress adjourned without action. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary in 1941 acquired the dis- 
tinction of being the first committee of Congress to make an adverse 
report on this proposal to grant to the people of the National Capital 
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ro vital and fundamental rights to which they are justly entitled 
s American citizens, but which the »y are so unjustly denied. 

Reference is here made to the following reports upon similar pro- 
posals, as follows: 

Senate Report No. 507, 67th Congress, 2d session, dated February 
20, 1922, and entitled “Granting Suffrage to the Residents of the 
District of Columbia” (favorable report). 

House of Representatives Report No, 2828, 76th Congress, 3d_ses- 
sion, dated August 5, 1940, and entitled “National Representation for 
the District of Columbia” (favorable report). 

Senate Report No. 646, 77th Congress, Ist session, dated August 4, 
1941, and entitled “National Representation for the District of Co- 
lumbia” (adverse report). 

The subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee that held a 
hearing in February 1945, made a favorable report to the full com- 
mittee, but it was not reported out to the House. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee that held a 
hearing in September 1945, submitted a favorable report to the full 
committee on a substitute form of amendment. 

The organizations represented in the citizens’ joint committee and 
the supporting or endorsing organizations are as follows: 


Washington Board of Trade. 

Federation of Citizens’ Associations, 

Voteless District of Columbia League of Women Voters. 
Central Labor Union (American Federation of Labor). 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 

Monday Evening Club. 

Bar Association. 

Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 

Washington Real Estate Board. 

Advertising Club of Washington 

Women’s Bar Association. 

Federation of Businessmen’s Associations. 

Twentieth Century Club. 

Women’s City Club. 

District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Northeast Citizens’ Association. 

Society of Natives of the District of Columbia. 

The Washingtonians. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners’ and Operators’ Association. 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Washington. 

Washington Florists’ Club. 

District of Columbia Division, Young Democrats. 

Hote} Greeters of America. Charter 31. 

Newcomers Club. 

Soroptomist Club. 

Department of the District of Columbia, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Department of the District of Columbia, American Legion. 
Local Union of Federal Employees. 

District of Columbia Bankers’ Association. 

District of Columbia Building and Loan League. 

Washington Section, National Council of Jewish Women. 
District of Columbia Chapter, Rainbow Division, Veterans. 
Washington Junior Board of Commerce. 

Political Study Club of Washington. 

District of Columbia Suffrage Association. 

Washington Branch American Association of University Women. 
District of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
National Democratic League of Washington. 
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NATIONAL 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
American Federation of Labor. 

National League of Women Voters. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

National Federation of Federal Employees. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
National Camp, Patriotic Order of Americans. 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

American Medical Women’s Association. 
American Federation of Soroptomist Clubs. 
International Typographical Union. 

United Typothetae of America. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women's National Homeopathic Medical Society. 
National Service Star Legion. 

Fleet Reserve Association. 

National Association of Victory Jobbers. 
National Straw Hat Manufacturers’ Association. 
Knights and Ladies of the Maccabees. 

National League of Young Democrats of America. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


STATE AND REGIONAL 


California State Federation of Butchers. 

Connecticut State Federation of Labor. 

Seandinavian Grand Lodge of Connecticut, International Order of Good Templars. 

Georgia Real Estate Association. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, Massachusetts State Council. 

Fall River (Mass.) Doffers and Spinners’ Credit Union. 

Minnesota State Florists’ Association. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, New Jersey State Camp. 

Lily Dale Assembly, Lily Dale, N. Y. 

Independent Order of Americans, State Council of Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming State Teachers’ Association. 

Wyoming Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Michigan Department, Sons of Union Veterans. 

New York State Council, International Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators. 

Illinois State Council, International Society of Master Painters and Decorators. 

Kentucky Society of Florists. 

Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of Labor. 

Colorado Association of Commercial Organizations. 

New York State Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Montgomery County Civic Federation of Maryland. 

Arlington County Civic Federation of Virginia. 

Inter-Federation Council of District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Montana Library Association. 

Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union Council (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations). 


Senator Lancer. Do you have the Republican Party in there, too? 

Mr. Surer. We have had the individual endorsement of the local 
Republican organization, and the members of the joint executive 
committee. The local Republican national committeeman from 
Washington and the committeewoman, and the same officers from 
the Democrats have been members of that executive committee for 
a number of years. 

The late Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the Evening Star, published 
a series of articles in the Star in the winter of 1888, entitled “Some of 
Washington’s Grievances.” In that of March 10, he discussed the 
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grant of exclusive jurisd tion by Congress over the seat of the FOV 


ernment, In this connection he sald: 


The opposition to the plan of giving Congress exclusive jurisdiction over the 
eat of government seems to have been feeble. No debate upon the clause is 
reported to have take! lace in the Constitutional Convention. Objection was 
nade in the Virginia ratifying convention that the District might become an 
asylum for political criminals or violncors of States’ rights. But the clause 
was adopted without much opposition. By its terms Congress was given the 
power of exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over this national terri- 
tory The Legislature of the Union has an authority over the District incom- 
patible with the exercise of the full elective franchise by its citizens. Without 
an amendment to the Constitution, Washington can never vote for President or 
Senator or Representative. If there is a political grievance, the Constitution is 


responsible Che city’s complaint against Congress is not that it has deprived 
residents of the right to vote, but that it has failed to take this disability 
sufficiently into consideration in its treatment of the city. If the United States 


had attempted to assume no particular control over the Capital, and the seat 
of government as a city of Maryland had legislated for itself, and had improved 
ind developed itself only in proportion to the means of its citizens, then the 
indifference of Congress and the frantic efforts of legislators to avoid a few 
hours’ consideration of its affairs might have some ground of jurisdiction. But 
Washington protests against the application of a theory and practice which, in 
combination have denied it the privileges while burdening it largely with the 
responsibilities of independence 

I would like to interpolate right there that Senator Case in his very 
interesting and helpful statement emphasized the fact that the Dis- 
trict was not a State. It is of interest to note that according to the 
Supreme Court decisions, the District has been ruled to be a State so 
far as the bearing of burdens was concerned and the assuming of 
obligations. But when it comes to enjoying fundamental privileges 
of participation in the Government of the United States, the District 
of Columbia is not a State. No account of the legal and historical 
ispects, of District of Columbia national representation, can be con- 
sidered complete without including in it the only explanation made 
by any of the Founding Fathers of the power of exclusive legislation 
which Congress exercises over the seat of government. This explana- 
tion, made by James Madison, and printed as No. XLITI of the papers 
appearing in the Federalist, is as follows: 


The indispensable necessity of complete authority at the seat of government 
earries its own evidence with it It is a power exercised by every legislature 
of the Union—I might say of the world—by virtue of its general supremacy. 
Without it, not only the publie authority might be insulted and its proceedings 
interrupted with impunity, but a dependence of the members of the general 
Government on the State comprehending the seat of government, for protection 
n the exercise of their duty, might bring on the national councils an impu- 
tation of awe or influence, equally dishonorable to the Government and dis- 
satisfactory to the other members of the confederacy. This consideration has 
the more weight, as the gradual accumulation of public improvements at the 
stationary residence of the Government would be both too great a public pledge 
to be left in the hands of the single State, and would create so many obstacles 
to a removal of the Government, as still further to abridge its necessary inde- 
pendence. 

The extent of this Federal district is sufficiently circumscribed to satisfy every 
jealousy of an opposite nature. And as it is to be appropriated to this use with 
the consent of the State ceding it; as the State will no doubt provide in the 
compact for the rights and the consent of the citizens inhabiting it: as the 
inhabitants will find sufficient inducements of interest to become willing parties 
to the cession; as they will have had their voice in the election of the Govern 
ment which is to exercise authority over them; as a municipal legislature for 
local purposes, derived from their own suffrates, will of course be allowed them: 
and as the authority of the legislature of the State, and of the inhabitants of 
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the ceded part of it, to concur in the cession will be derived from the whole 
people of the State, in their adoption of the Constitution, every imaginable objec- 
tion seems to be obviated. 

Of course there was only a small number of people living in the area 
at a time, known as Marylanders, and they hardly had a right to com- 
mit us to perpetual votelessness, and an un-Americanized condition, 
simply by what those few had done at the time of the cession of this 
area, 

The movement for national representation for the people of the 
District of Columbia is not now, and never has been, a movement for 
local self-government. The local issue is in no way involved, either 
directly or indirectly. 

Any local aspect is a mere and somewhat remote incident in the long 
str ugele of these voteless and unre presented peop le for re presentat ion. 
When granted that right, they would then have only the same frac- 
tional participation in the control of the seat of government by the 
Congress, through their elected Senators and Representatives in that 
body, as possessed by the people of the 48 States. 

What these District people are after is their fundamental right as 
American citizens to have a potent participation in the Government of 
their country. ‘They have the same interest at stake in the legislation 
and administration of the Government of the United States as every 
citizen of the 48 States. They are all subject to the same laws, pay 
the same taxes, and serve the country in every way precisely as if they 
were the citizens of a State. District people are required to fight, 
bleed, and die just the same as if they were the residents of a State. 

Among the 48 States the District of Columbia is on a basis of 
equality when it comes to obeying the Nation’s laws and bearing its 
burdens, but is not on an equal footing, or really on any footing at all, 
when it comes to possession of those at principles of participation 
which express and vitalize American citizenship. 

This American Government of ours is reputed to be a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people—but, as a matter of fact, 
it isa government of a part of the people, by a part of the people, and 
for all of the people. 

To deprive a large group of intelligent and in every way worthy 
Americans of a right to participate in the Government of their country 
is indefensible. When it is noted that this group exceeds in number 
the population of 13 States, such denial just does not make sense. 

Under the Constitution, which gives the Congress the power “to 
exercise exclusive legisl: ition in all cases whatsoever” over the seat of 
the government, there is no provision whatever for representation in 
the Congress for other than States. 

For this reason, as advised by able constitutional lawyers, an 
amendment to the Constitution is required to empower the Congress 
to provide these Americans of the National Capital community with 
the privilege of electing 1 or 2 Senators, a proper proportion of Repre- 
sentatives, and electors of President and Vice President equé al to the 
aggregate representi ition in the Senate and House of Represe ntatives. 

Ther re is nothing unreasonable in such a demand on an American 
Congress by a large group of fellow Americans who by every calcula- 
tion of measurement are the peers of the Members of Congress and the 
constituents who sent them to Washington. 
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As a matter of fact, just between us fellow Americans, it is not a 
presumption for these voteless and unrepresented Americans to ask 
the Congress, which is their sole legislature, to provide for their effec- 
tive participation in the Government of their country. On the other 
hand, it would appear to be the grossest presumption on the part of the 
Congress to deny vital citizenship rights to fellow Americans of the 
District, whose only fault, if any, is that they are residents of the seat 
of government. 

The amendment we seek is an enabling provision conferring on the 
Congress a new power regarding the people of the seat of the govern- 
ment, over which it already possesses the power of exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever. The amendment has been drawn very 
briefly and broadly; so as to give to the Congress considerable lati- 
tude in the exercise of its powers. 

The proponents of the proposed amendment believe that the extent 
of the legislation and other incidental legislation can be safely left in 
the judgment of subsequent Congresses. For instance, some in both 
Houses of Congress have raised no objection to the representation of 
District people in the Senate, and some have questioned whether such 
representation in the Senate should be by 1 or 2 Senators. Now if 
the constitutional amendment should restrict representation to the 
House of Representatives, these people who believe that they are en- 
titled to representation in the Congress, which is composed of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, would be put to the 
necessity of waging another campaign for further amendment to 
remove such restriction against representation in the Senate; it is the 
Congress and not just the House of Representatives in which these 
people need representation, for it is the Congress which governs them, 
taxes them, and sends them to war, and not just the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have a subhead in here “Embarrassed by Our Un-Americanized 
Capital.” 

The complete and inconsistent lack of political status by citizens 
of the District of Columbia is a frequent source of embarrassment to 
our legislators and diplomats. The United States, being committed 
to the fundamental doctrines of the United Nations Charter, is in a 
difficult position when the wide variation between our preaching and 
practice is noted. The charter abounds in solicitude and promise of 
participation by all peoples in the governments of their respective 
countries. If they have not yet attained a condition for such partici- 
pation, the promise is to prepare them for the ultimate enjoyment of 
such rights and privileges. The voteless and unrepresented Ameri- 
cans of the District see in such promise a bright ray of hope. Our 
country is now definitely committed to putting these high ideals into 
practice for all peoples. 

Under such conditions, how can one explain why a large community 
of American citizens, exceeding in population each of 13 States and the 
combined population of 3 States, is denied the least vestige of partici- 
pation in the government of their country? In dealing with other 
affiliated nations, there can be conceived no satisfactory explanation 
which would save Uncle Sam from a charge of gross inconsistency. 

Some legislators would grant these people of the District a limited 
participation in their local government and call it home rule. But 
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such rule would continue to be under the autocratic control of the 
Congress, in which these pe ople are without representation. 

Such a grant of limited participation would fall far short of purg- 
ing the N: ation of gross inconsistency at its heart. The only way to 
save the face of Uncle Sam would be through a grant of national rep- 
resentation, which would involve the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and Presidential electors from the District. 

In conclusion, we submit herewith to be inserted in the record, the 
statement by the late Theodore W. Noyes, which was published for 
many years on election day in the Evening Star, on national election 
day. 

The CuarrMan. That will be inserted. 

Mr. Suter. We will offer that. It is revised right up to the 1952 
election. That might be of help to the committee. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Tue Day, NOVEMBER 4, 1952 


TO THE UN-AMERICANIZED AMERICANS OF THE DISTRICT, A DAY OF HUMILIATION AND 
MOURNING TO OTHER AMERICANS, A DAY OF NATIONAL ENTHUSIASM AND PATRIOTIC 
PRIDE 


(The Star reprints herewith, with revisions and insertions of 
recent statistics, an article by Theodore W. Noyes, the late editor 
of the Star, which has appeared in the past on national election 
days.) 

On this day the people of the United States, the citizens of the American 
States, choose their agents to perform the executive and legislative functions 
of the great representative Republic. American sovereignty is not the posses- 
sion of one man or of a little group of men, but it is distributed among the 
whole people. Every American is a sovereign in his own right and on this 
day he exercises this sovereignty as he deposits his vote in the ballot box. 

To all full-fledged Americans this is a day of national inspiration and patri- 
otic pride. 

To the un-Americanized Americans of Washington the day is one of humilia- 
tion and mourning. 

These Americans of the District of Columbia alone are denied the oppor- 
tunity to exercise now or in the future the sovereignty which belongs to them 
and attaches inseparably to them as Americans. 

These Americans of the District of Columbia constitute the only community 
in all the expanse of the continental and contiguous United States—populous, 
intelligent, public-spirited, of adequate resources—which is denied representa- 
tion in the National Government. 

In relation to the national laws the sole function of the District residents is 
to obey. They take no part in making the laws which they must obey. 


DISTRICT MORE POPULOUS THAN 13 STATES 


The Americans of the District of Columbia, according to the 1950 census, 
with a population of 802,178, outnumbered the Americans of 13 of the States 
Rhode Island, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada. Each 
of 9 of these States send 4 agents to the National Legislature to make laws for 
them, the remaining 4 States 3 each, and the District of Columbia none. The 
District population exceeds the combined population of Delaware, Wyoming, 
and Nevada by 33,481. These 3 States have a combined representation of 9 
6 Senators and 3 Representatives—while the people of the District have no 
representation. 

Today’s voting is not only for a new legislature, but for a new Bxecutive. 
To the electoral college, which chooses the President of the United States, each 
of the 13 States named above sends the same number of votes which each has 
in Congress. The District sends none. 

In relation to national taxes the sole function of the District Americans is 
to pay. They have nothing to say, like other taxpayers, concerning the amount 
and kind of taxes they shall pay and how the tax money shall be spent. 
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PAID MORE NATIONAL TAXES THAN 25 STATES; MORE TILAN 6 STATES COMBINED 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, without any representation whatever 
in the taxing body, the District of Columbia paid in national taxes (internal 
revenue) for national purposes $363,210,489. (This amount omits “payroll 
taxes’—collections under the Social Security and Carrier Acts—because these 
so-called taxes are a trust fund for the purposes of these acts and are not paid 
for the support of the Federal Government.) (Nore.—District of Columbia 
amounts not reported since 1948.) 

The District of Columbia (with no representatives in Congress) contributed 
in national taxes to be expended by Congress for national purposes in war and 
peace more than 25 States contributed in 1948, including Tennessee, with 12 
votes in Congress; Alabama, 11; Louisiana, 10; Oklahoma, 10; Arkansas, 9; 
Mississippi, 9; South Carolina, S$; West Virginia, 8; Colorado, 6; Nebraska, 6; 
Oregon, 6; Maine, 5; Arizona, 4; Idaho, 4: Montana, 4: New Hampshire, 4; 
New Mexico, 4: North Dakota, 4: Rhode Island, 4; South Dakota, 4; Utah, 4; 
Delaware, 3; Nevada, 3; Vermont, 3; and Wyoming, 3. 

The District of Columbia in 1948, with no Senators or Representatives, con- 
tributed in national taxes to the funds from which the salaries of Senators and 
Representatives are paid, $48,412,739 more than the aggregate of national taxes 
paid by 6 States: namely, Nevada, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


These States combined paid in national taxes $314,797,750, and sent to the 
National Legislature 21 men to vote for them concerning the amount and kind 
of taxes they should pay and how the tax money should be spent. The District 
of Columbia contributed in national taxes $363,210,489 and was permitted to 
send no representatives to the National Legislature to participate in deciding 
how the tax money should be raised and spent. 

A more flagrant case of taxation without representation it is impossible to 
conceive 

In relation to national war the sole function of the Americans of the District 
of Columbia is to fight in obedience to command. They have no voice like other 
Americans in the councils which determine war or peace. They have no repre 
sentation in the Government which requires them to fight, to bleed, and per- 


haps to die 


CONTRIBUTED TO ARMED FORCES IN WORLD WAR II MORE MEN AND WOMEN THAN 
14 STATES 


The figures covering the service of citizens of the District of Columbia in the 
Armed Forces in World War II show that to the Army the District contributed 
a total of 68,361 men and women; to the Navy personnel, 29,729; to the Marine 
Corps, 3.966; and to the Coast Guard, 1,320. This makes an estimated grand 
total of 103.376 men and women from the District of Columbia in all branches 
of the service. This was greater than any of 14 States: Maine, 98,695; Rhode 
Island, 92,102; Utah, 74,949: New Mexico, 64,523; Arizona, 64,489; Montana, 
62.576: South Dakota, 62,014; North Dakota, 61,343; Idaho, 60,914; New Hamp 
shire, 56,897: Vermont, 36,876: Delaware, 33,2837: Wyoming, 30,466; and 
Nevada, 17,870. 

Regarding casualties, the District of Columbia, where 3,029 failed to return, 
had the highest rate of dead and missing, with 5.05 percent. For the Nation as 
a whole, the dead and missing rate was 2.98 percent. 


DISTRICT'S CROWNING HUMILIATION MUST FIGHT BUT CANNOT VOTE 


A striking contrast was shown between the fighting men and women from the 
States and those from the District of Columbia when it came to exercising the 
voting privilege in the 1944 national election. They had to undergo hardship, 
fight, bleed, and die for their country side by side. But when the application 
cards for absentee ballots were passed out, it only meant to the District fighter 
that its use would bring him no bailot. The orators in the Congress were insist- 
ent in their pathetic pleas that every fighter on land or sea should be insured 
the right to vote, but little or no thought was given to those from the National 
Capial, for whom there was no constitutional provision for a vote. Our District 
men and women were unable to explain satisfactorily to their comrades and allies 
just why those from the District were denied the voting privilege. 
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POTENTIAL VOTERS ESTIMATED TO EXCEED EACH OF 11 STATES 


The District of Columbia civilian population of voting age (21 and over) in 
the 1952 census estimate is 566,000. 

A 1952 census bulletin states: “There is a substantial number of persons in 
the District of Columbia who lack voting residence in any State.” 

It is estimated in 1952 that there are approximately 100,000 State voters in 
the District, which number deducted from estimated voting age figures for 1952 
would leave 466,000 who are voteless. This number of voteless potential voters 
would be greater than the number of voting age in each of 11 States and only 
slightly below the number in another State. 

The District in its unused, and at this time unusable, reserve of voting power 
makes a showing of potential strength entitling it to respectful consideration. 

After suffering all reasonable, carefully Gattulated reductions, the potential 
voters of the District constitute a substantial army for whose favor the worldly 
wise, farseeing politicians will someday compete with sincere display of sympa 
thetic, helpful consideration instead of slurring it contemptuously, imputing to 
the community incurable political unfitness, and to the Nation impotency to cure 
this evil. 

HURTFUL AND UN-AMERICAN INCONSISTENCIES 


What gross inconsistencies are evident in present conditions, 

By Americanization schools and otherwise we Americanize the immigrant 
aliens who flock here as to a haven of refuge, yet inconsistently neglect the 
Americanization of about half a million residents of an integral part of the 
original United States. 

On every national election day, and particularly in 1952, the air is filled with 
appeals to and denunciation of the millions of voters who fail to vote. The patri- 
otic Americans who are proud of the right to participate in the exercise of Ameri 
can sovereignty scorn the recreant Americans before whom the pearls of voting 
opportunity are cast in vain. Uncle Sam appeals to the patriotism of nonvoting 
Americans; he denounces and threatens them. But how can Uncle Sam appeal 
to or denounce or threaten them with any effectiveness, when he himself, at the 

‘at of Government, sets the example of contemptuously slurring the basic prin- 
ciples of representative Government? 

How can he lash the stay-at-home potential voter when he himself arbitrarily 
bars from the possibility of participation in their National Government a com- 
munity of Americans who cannot vote in the States, and who constitute one of 
the most intelligent, conservative, and progressive municipalities in the Republic? 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION A DISTINCTIVE BASIC RIGHT 


National representation is a distinctive basic right of the American citizen—in 
a Government of the people, by the people, for the people—in a Government which 
roots its justice in consent of the governed—in a representative Government 
Which inseparably couples taxation and arms-bearing as a soldier with repre- 
sentation 

Since the Americans of the District pay national taxes, obey national laws, 
and go to war in the Nation’s defense, they are entitled on American principles 
to be represented in the National Government which taxes them, which makes a!l 
laws for them, and which sends them to war. 

How is it that District Americans do not exercise this right and power, a vital 
part of their American heritage? 

The Constitution makers unintentionally omitted to fix the political status of 
the future residents of the 10 miles square, constituting the seat of Government, 
and unintentionally failed to give Congress the power, analogous to that which it 
possessed in relation to the admission of Territories to statehood, of granting 
representation in Congress and th» electoral college to the population of the 
District when it became fit. 

Amendment of the Constitution is required to correct this unintentional omis 
sion. Under such amendment it is proposed that, without making a State out of 
the District of Columbia and without depriving Congress of an atom of its consti- 
tutional exclusive legislative control of the National Capital, Congress would be 
empowered to grant to the people of the District voting representation in Con 
gress and the electoral college. This power would be exercised by Congress 
whenever, in its judgment, the people of the District of Columbia are fit to enjoy 
this fundamental right. 

The proposed amendment would cure this omission in the Constitution by add 
ing the following language: 
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“The Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in the Congress 
und among the electors of President and Vice President members elected by the 
people of the District constituting the seat of the Government of the United 
States, in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
All legislation hereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal.” 


DISTRICT FIT FOR NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Are the people of the District fit in numbers, intelligence, and resources to enjoy 
these national rights and privileges of citizens of a State? Yes. They are 
American citizens assembled “in sufficient numbers in a limited space,” and they 
meet all the territorial requirements of a community about to be admitted to full 
statehood, though they are not in this constitutional amendment asking 
statehood. 

The District exceeds in population every new State in the Union at the time 
of its admission, except Oklahoma. 

The community in intelligence, in public spirit, in patriotic devotion, in every 
distinctive American characteristic is unsurpassed in the United States. 

The distinctive American privilege of national representation decorates the 
American with a badge of honor and arms him with power. Its lack slurs the 
Washingtonian as unfit and defective, classifying him politically with the convict 
and the lunatic, and slurs the Nation as in this respect un-American and 
impotent. 

What the amendment proposes is equitable in itself and compulsory in accord- 
ance with American principles and traditions. 

National representation of the District will proclaim to the world that the 
great Republic is as devoted to the principles of representative Government and 
as capable of enforcing them as other republics with capitals in nation-controlled 
districts. These nations have not found themselves impotent to give full national 
representation to the people of their capitals. 

It will proclaim to the world that the people of Washington are as fit to par- 
ticipate in national representative government as are the people of any national 
eapital. Other nations have not discriminated, as to political rights, between 
their national capitals and other cities. 

National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a vital American 
privilege to which he is undeniably in equity entitled; will cleanse him of the 
stigma and stain of un-Americanism, and, curing his political impotency, will arm 
him with a certain power. 

It will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at its heart and of 
impotency to cure this evil. 

It will inflict no injury or hardship upon either Nation or Capital that would 
counteract these benefits. 

After 4 years have passed, Americans will again repeat this day of patriotic 
pride in exercising the highest privilege and power bestowed upon the citizens 
of the world’s greatest republic. Shall election day in 1956 be permitted, as today, 
to be a day of undeserved humiliation to the people of the District? 


NATION’S SHAME OF UN-AMERICANISM AT ITS HEART 


An evil condition maintained by the Nation at the Nation’s Capital is rightly 
viewed as typical and characteristic. The shame is national, not local. 

Autocratic, nonrepresentative government in the only American territory 
governed exclusively by the Nation brands the Nation itself distinctly and in- 
delibly as un-American, As is the Nation’s City, so is the Nation. The Capital 
is the Nation’s heart. If the Republic is tainted with un-Americanism at its 
heart, the whole of the body politic is thus tainted. 

Should not the Nation, irrespective of the just plea of the Washingtonians and 
purely as a national concern, abolish the evil and injury-working paradox of 
nonrepresentative un-American Government of the National Capital territory 
under exclusive national control. Will not the people of the United States 
respond so vigorously to the District’s appeal that before the next national elec- 
tion this unjust and hurtful discrimination shall be removed? 


Mr. Surer. Also, on behalf of the trustees of the estate of Theodore 
W. Noyes, I wish to present a copy of the book of the writings of 
Theodore W. Noyes. <A copy of this was presented to every Member 
of the Senate and the House. We thought it would be a good plan to 
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present one for the archives of the committee. The title is “Our 
National Capital and Its Un-Americanized Americans.” 

That is, I was referring to the archives of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. This is inscribed “To the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, complime nts of the trustees of the Theodore 
W. Noyes estate, through the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia.” 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Suter. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to close with 
these words. I will state that I have appeared before this committee 
today, representing my large constituency, with a feeling of certain 
victory I have never experienced before. I have appeared and par- 

ticips ated in every hearing before this committee since 1916, before the 
various committees. I think with what will be followed here by 
other speakers representing the proponents, there is convincing evi- 
dence, and from the statement made by Senator Case there is evidence, 
of greater hope than we have ever had before. 

There occurs to me the last four lines of our National Anthem 
which seem very appropriate : 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, in God is our trust. 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

L wish, on behalf of the committee, Mr. Chairman, to thank you and 
the members of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any one here who is opposed to this reso- 
lution ? 

Just raise your hand if there is. 

Mrs. Lesure B. Wricur. Senator, Iam opposed to Mr. Suter’s view. 

The Crairman. Do you want to come up here? 

Mrs. Wricutr. We are for the resolution, but not for Mr. Suter’s 
proposed amendment. 

The Cuairman. Do you want to come up and ask some questions 

We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mrs. Wrigut. | am Mrs. Wright. I would like to ask Mr. Suter 
one question: Does he want to get something through the Congress ¢ 
He is certainly not going to get anything through that will ask for a 
Senator at this time. I think Mr. Suter, and he is an old friend of 
mine—— 

The Cuarmman. Come up and sit down and you can ask all the 
questions you want to. 

Mrs. Wricut. Mr. Suter, you know we worked a good many years 
in national representation. I worked longer than you have, Senator 
Langer, because I am much older. But I know the women of your 
State whom I represented in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are for national representation. They are not for making a 
State out of the District of Columbia. The women of North Dakota 
are for giving us national representation and a vote in the House, if 
possible. I worked with them for a good many years as legislative 
chairman. 

I want to ask Mr. Suter: Don’t you know and didn’t you he ar Mr. 
Case say that it would be impossible to get representation in the 
Senate? 
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When there was a talk years ago, he said distinctly we did not want 
to make a State out of the District of Columbia and this is what you 
are trying to do. I know you are doing it in all good faith. Don’t 
you think we should ge 
it, after all of these years ¢ 

That is the only thing I want to say. 

Mr. Suver. [ haven't said anything about making it a State. 

Mrs. Wricur. That is what you would do if you have Senators. 

Mr. Surer. Not at all. 

Mrs. Wrigutr. That is what Senator Case said. 

Mr. Surer. No: Senator Case’s statement, as I heard it is that he 
seemed to think there would be some opposition in the Senate to do it, 
but he didn’t Say it couldn't vo through. 

Mrs. Wricur. Judging by the time we have had to get an Alaskan 
and Hawaiian statehood and getting anything in the State, and 
knowing how it is, I think we better get what we can get. That is 
what my citizens association of Forest Hills is for. 

Phe Ciaran. As I understand it, you are in favor of Senate 
Resolution 136 the Wa it stands ? 

Mrs. Wricitr. Absolutely. 

The Craiman. And my friend here, Mr. Suter, is in favor of 
amending it to include Senators, and you object to it. 

Mrs. Wrieur. I don’t object to it if it would be possible, but I 
don’t think it would be possible. I think we would be glad to get 
anything, and I think that is about all we can get. I wish our cochair- 
man had spoken instead of me, because it gets me excited. It looks 
like we are going down and not getting anything. 

Mr. Smirney. Mr. Elwood Davis. 

The Ciaran. Come forward, Mr. Davis. 
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STATEMENT OF F. ELWOOD DAVIS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 
COMMITTEE OF THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
would like to submit, and in the interest of your time and your ears, 
| would like to summarize and touch on the points that have not been 
touched on. 

The Ciaran. Go right ahead. Take all the time you wish. 

Mr. Davis. I am F. Elwood Davis. I am appearing here in my 
capacity of chairman of the National Representation and District 
of Columbia Form of Government Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

With your permission I should like to recount a bit of background 
history of the District of Columbia which we feel is important as 
a foundation in support of our plea for full national representation 
for the voteless citizens of the Nation’s Capital. 

The District of Columbia was established under the authority and 
direction of acts of Congress approved July 16, 1790, and March 3, 
1791, which were passed to give effect to a clause in the 8th section 
of the 1st article of the Constitution of the United States giving 
Congress the power— 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such District 
(not exceding ten miles square) as may by Cession of particular States, and 
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the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all Places purchased by the Consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, for the erection of 
Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other needful Buildings; * * * 

As we know, the States of Maryland and Virginia made cessions 
contemplated by this clause in the years 1758 and 1789, respectively. 

From the cessions tendered by the two States was selected the 
territory for the permanent seat of the General Government. This 
territory was 10 miles square, lying on either side of the Potomac 
River at the head of navigation. 

The seat of government of the United States was first definitely 
named by the clause in the act entitled “An act providing a perma- 
nent form of government for the District of Columbia,” approved 
June 11, 1878, although it has been incidentally mentioned as such 
in several preceding statutes. 

The citv of W ashington (only a portion of what is now the District 
. Columbia) was given its first truly local government in 1802, con 

sting of a mayor appointed by the President and a city council 
aa ed by the people of W as! neton. In 1812 thee ity council elected 
the mayor and from 1820 until 1871 the mayor was chosen by popular 
election. 

On February 21, 1871, Congress enacted legislation providing the 
city with a territorial form of government consisting of a governor, 
i board of publie works, and a legislative assembly. 

In 1874 a temporary commission form of government was set up 
and on June 11, IS78, the present commission form of government 
vas established. No provision was made for franchise. For the first 
time in 75 vears the District could not exercise, at least in part, the 
nght of suffrage. 

It is interesting to note just the year before the act of 1790 was 
adopted, portions of Philadelphia and Germantown were endorsed 
by the House of Representatives as possible sites for the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Had either of these two sites been selected, the District of Columbia 
would have been laid out as part of an existing city rather than the 
wilderness from which it developed. Its citizens would have been 
constituents of the Pennsylvania Congressmen, no doubt qualified 
to vote in all national elections as are other Pennsylvanians. 

Washington was chosen, however, and today the city has grown 
into a thriving metropolis covering approximately 69-plus square 
miles with a voteless population of more than 850,000. 

It is the only district created by the sovereign will of the Ameri- 
can people and expressly provided for in section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution. 

The District of Columbia was not officially proclaimed the National 
Capital until after the national elections of 1800 and District ¢ — 
were permitted to cast ballots for all national candidates that yea 

This authority was granted by the act of July 16, 1790, which ie 
vided that the laws of Maryland and Virginia would govern citizens 
in those sections of the District which the two States had ceded for 
the Capital site until formal establishment of the seat of the National 
Government. 

Consequently : In 1—and only 1—national election since the estab- 
lishment of the District as the Capital City have its citizens been 
permitted to participate in national elections. 
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It is also interesting to note those living in the — of the 
District ceded by Virginia protested over a period of years against 
the denial of their voting privileges. 

In 1846, Alexandria citizens at a meeting resolved : 

That our citizens, for a long series of years, have been placed in a state of 
political degradation, and virtually beyond the pale of the Constitution, in 
having withheld from them the passage of needful and wholesome laws and in 
being denied the rights and privileges enjoyed by our fellow citizens of the 
Republic 

We cherish the highest hopes and have the utmost confidence, that the 
Qongress of the United States will break the political shackles which have 
so long bound us and again elevate us to the rights and privileges of freemen 
by granting retrocession with relief. 

The same year by proclamation the President retroceded the land 
south of the Potomac to the State of Virginia. 

Since 1800 citizens of the District of Columbia have not partici- 
pated in national elections since it is acknoweldged that residents 
can only be given privilege of voting through an appropriate amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

It seems appropriate therefore to review the intent of our Founding 
Fathers concerning the voting rights and privileges of the residents 
of the area to be selected for the National Capital. 

The seat of the Federal Government was not established until after 
the Constitution was written by the Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia from May to September 1787. 

Following the Constitutional Convention, between October 1787 
and August 1788, a series of essays was published in the New York 
press with a view to influencing votes to favor ratification of the pro- 
posed Constitution. 

These Federalist papers were written by three authors: Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, of New York, and James Madison, of 
Virginia. 

Because Madison more than anyone else had been responsible for the 
content of the Constitution, his contributions to the Federalist were 
regarded as most authoritative commentaries on the proposed docu- 
ment. 

Thomas Jefferson described the Federalist in 1825 as— 
an authority to which appeal is habitually made by all, and rarely declined or 
denied by any as evidence of the general opinion of those who framed and of 
those who accepted the Constitution of the United States, on questions of genuine 
meaning. 

Among the 85 essays making up the Federalist, No. 43, written by 
Madison, deals with miscellaneous powers which the Constitution pro- 
posed to grant to Congress. One such power was authority over the 
seat of government found in article I, section 8, clause 17 of the Con- 
stitution. 

In interpreting and seeking to justify “the indispensable necessity 
of complete authority at the seat of the Government,” James Madison 
stated that the prospective inhabitants of the Federal city, “will have 
their voice in the election of the Government which is to exercise 
authority over them.” 

This statement means exactly what it says—they would “have their 
voice in the election of the Government * * *” The Government to 
which he referred in this clause must have been the Congress of the 
United States, for the section of the proposed Constitution which he 
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was then explaining was that which gave Congress exclusive authority 
ut the seat of National Government. 

Thus, the chief architect of the Constitution, who it must be as 
sumed was familiar with the intentions of the Founding Fathers, 
e\ dently understood its pertinent provisions to mean that the citizens 
of the Federal District would enjoy national suffrage even though that 
Was hot spelled out inthe Constitution itself. 

The Constitution of the United States makes spe ific statements 
concerning suffrage rights of citizens pertinent to this discussion. 

The 14th amendment states in part : 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States und of the State wherein they 
reside, 

The 15th amendment to the Constitution provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied o1 
abridged by the United States or any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

The 19th amendment provides : 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
abridged by the United States or any State on account of sex 

There is nothing’ in the Constitution declarn o that the right ot 
citizens of the United States to vote shall be denied or abridged on 
account of residence in the National Capital. 

The citizens of the District have an absolute and ec <titutional right 
to exercise suffrage, but no machinery has been set up, and District 
residents are without legal residence in a State. We find ourselves 
in this position because the Constitution failed to give any political 
Status to us and failed to empower the Congres to correct this short 
coming. 

It is hard to believe that those who had rebelled and waged a suc 
cessful war against “taxation without representation” would inte) 
tionally create at the seat of the new Government a condition dup! 
cating that to which they so strenuously objected. 

We in the Washington Board of Trade have been so insistent that 
national representation is the essential feature of true home rule foi 
residents of the District for reasons which were well expressed by 
Henry H. Glassie, then special assistant to the Attorney General, 
before the House Judiciary Committee in 1928. 

Among other things, Mr. Glassie said: 

One principal ground or suggestion in the way of opposition is that we are 
not quite open, and that we stultify these American principles by not claiming 
the right of local self-government ; that we come into court, so to speak, weakened 
by not claiming that right. 

Now, if the gentlemen of the committee please, coming from words to facts, 
What was the claim of the Americans to full participation in the Government 
before the Revolution? Participation in local government? Not at all. They 
had that. It was participation in that sovereign imperial parliament which 
made the law. 

We have been reproached with the idea that we do not want local government 
and therefore do not want self-government. But mark the distinction Local 
government may be a mere matter of municipal administration. But what self 
government means is that the people who are to obey the laws shall have a share 
in the making of the laws. You (the Congress) make the law Under the 
constitutional provision you will always make the law. Under the principle 
that the Federal Government shall be supreme, you must continue to make 
the law 
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Therefore, when we come to you humbly, and say, “Admit us to participation ; 
admit us to your councils in the making of this law,” we are asking for local 
self-government 

True it is that we do not ask that we shall appoint the dogeatcher. True it is 
that we do not ask that we shall elect the school board. True it is that we do not 
ask at this time, coming as a united body, for any of those usual municipal func- 
tions to Which it is still a question, after 100 years of self-government, whether 
they are better done by a vote or by a city manager or by a commission. 

So I say to you gentlemen, with profound deference, that these things, first 
from one side and then from the other, which are continually thrown against us, 





will hardly bear scrutiny. 
We do want self-government, and the essence of self-government is the right to 
an from your community into your legislative representative body which 
can send you to war, tax your property, do what it pleases with your will, con- 
trol your domestic relations, your relations to your family, your wife, and 
children, and do all those things which make a government, a government touch- 
ing intimately the life, as the learned gentleman suggested—and I thank him for 
the suggestion—which touch intimately the life of the community. 
‘Those are the things that are dearest to you, and those are the things which, 
in your respective States, you insist upon having, and which you will never 


Congress itself would obtain important advantages from the pres- 
f duly elected Senators and Representatives from the District of 


While it is the general duty of all Members of Congress to study and 
promote the interests of the National Capital, and while in every 
Congress there are men in both Houses who devote much time to this 
duty, the primary interests of all Senators and Representatives are in 
their own States and their chief duty to the Nation at large. 

District Senators or Representatives would give their colleagues in 

‘ g 
committees and on the floor accurate and valuable information on all 
District questions. 

In 1909. Mr. Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, said of national representation : 

It is not alone for the District of Columbia that I bring the proposition for- 
ward The interests of the Nation would be served as well * * by the in- 
creased efficiency and propriety of the laws that would be enacted; in the next 
place by the fact that the Members of the District being familiar with the local 
situation and serving on local committees, would relieve the Members from 
other States of much of their present burdens, leaving them freer to perform 
the duties for which they were specially selected. 

Further, it would serve the Nation by adding to Congress men of recognized 
weight and influence in national affairs. But more, perhaps, than all the rest, 
the change would serve the interests of the whole Nation by recognizing the 
principle of representative government here, in the most conspicuous position 
in the country, where hitherto it has been cast aside. 

All the arguments in favor of the right of the National Capital 
{o representation in Congress apply with equal force to its right to 
have a vote—a voice with power—in the election of the President and 
Vice President. 

The President of the United States appoints the three Commission- 
ers who compose the executive government of the District of Columbia, 
all the judges of the courts, and, direct ly or indirect ly, all other officers 
of the local government. 

This power is exercised necessarily without any effective expression 
qt hye { by District resid nts. 

()} isly, it affects vitally the life and property of every one of 
tien. Parti jpation in the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent would give the people of the District of Columbia a direct influ- 
ence in the selection of the local rovernment in all its branches. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


fhe wrong ideas regarding the District of Columbia, the city of 
Washi 


neo 


ngton, the Nation’s Capital, are as numerous as they are erro 

To some this isa tax-free parad eto which the retired wealthy 
and the “economic royalists” flee to avoid taxation. In some minds 
the notion prevails that Washington, D. C., is “supported by the meager 
earnings of Americans and flung as beggars’ alms to a mendicant 


people.” 
lo some the population of the District of Columbia consists of a 


| orde ot Ir deral i b olde \W ho cont Inue to hold their « itizenship and 


vote in the States from which they came. 
The District of Columbia (with no representatives in Congress), 
cording tot L950 ee . ol tnumber the Americans ot 13 States 


Rhode Island, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Wyo- 
ming, and Nevada. 

Nine of these States send 4 representatives to the National Legis 
lature to make laws for them; the 4 remaining States, 3. 

The District population exceeds the combined population of Dela- 

re, Wyoming, and Nevada by do451, 

These 3 States have a combined population entitling them to a repre- 
sentation of 9—6 Senators and 3 Representatives—while the people 
of the District have no representation. 

In relation to national taxes, the sole function of the District citizens 
is to contribute. They have no vote in determining, like other tax- 
payers, the amount and kind of taxes they shall pay and how the money 

hall be spent. 

In the fiseal year ending June 30, 1948, the District of Columbia paid 
in national taxes $363,210,489. (This amounts omits payroll taxes— 
collections under the Social Security and Carrier Acts- inasmuch as 
they represent payments toward trust funds for the purposes of these 
ucts, and are not paid for the support of the Federal Government.) 

The District of Columbia (with no representatives in Congress) 
contributed in national taxes to be expended by Congress for national 
purposes in war and peace more than that contributed by 25 States, 
namely, Tennessee, with 12 votes in Congress; Alabama, 11; Louisi- 
ana, 10; Arkansas, 9; Mississippi, 9; South Carolina, 8; West Vir- 
ginia, 8; Colorado, 6; Nebraska, 6; Oregon, 6: Maine, 5: Arizona, 4; 
Idaho, 4; Montana, 4; New Hampshire, 4; New Mexico, 4; North 
Dakota, 4; Rhode Island, 4; South Dakota, 4; Utah, 4; Delaware, 3; 
Nevada, 3; Vermont, 3; and Wyoming, 3. 

This total 1948 tax payment was $48,412,739 more than the aggre- 
gate of national taxes paid by six States, namely, Nevada, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

These States paid in national taxes a combined total of $314, 79 
and sent to the National Legislature 21 men to represent them in all 
tax legislation. The District of Columbia, on the other hand, with 
its total payment of $863,210,489, was permitted to send no repre- 
sentatives to Congress to participate in deciding how the tax money 
should be raised and spent. 

The figures covering the services of citizens of the District. of Co- 
lumbia in the armed services in World War II show that the District 
contributed to the Army a total of 68,361 men and women; to the 


‘ 


DO 
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Navy, 29.729: to the Marine Corps, 2.966: and to the Coast Guard, 


This makes an estimated grand total of 105.376 men and women 


representing the District of Columbia in all branches of the armed 


This was greater than the number in 14 States: for example, iin ie 
with 98.695 service personnel ; Rhode Island. 92.102: Utah. 74.949: 
New Mexico, 64,523; Arizona, 64,489; Montana, 62,576; South Dakota, 
62,014: North Dakota, 61,343; Idaho, 60.914; New Hampshire, 56,897 ; 

t, 36,876: Delaware, 33.237: Wyoming, 50,466; Nevada. 17.370. 
Reoardine casualties. the District of Columbia, where 3,029 failed 

had a 5.05-percent casualty rate, the highest rate of dead 
rin the country. For the Nation as a whole, the dead and 

rate was 2.98 percent. 

\ striking contrast was show between the fighting men and women 
: the States and those from the District of Columbia in the 
entee-voting program adopted for military personnel. 
\Ithough all military served their country side by side, when the 


rile mn ecards for absentee ballots were passed out, they were 


ed District service personnel. Members of Congress were insistent 

then plea that eve ry fighter on land or sea should be-insured the 

ht to vote. but nothing was done for those from the National 
pital, fol whom no constitutional provision to vote existed. 

The District population of voting age (21 years and over) in the 
1940 census was 474,793, exclusive of aliens and “citizenship not 
reported.” The District population of all ages in the 1950 census 

s 802.000. an increase of 21 percent. Increasing the 1940 voting- 

figure by 21 percent would give the District an estimated 574,500 


950 


\ census bulletin in 1948 stated: 


There is an unascertainable number of persons in the District of Columbia 
» lack voting residence in any State. 
Some researchers estimated in 1948 that there were approximately 


riet, which number deducted from esti- 


114,000 State voters in the Dis 
950 would leave 460.500 who are vote- 


for 


inated voting age figures | 


each of the 12 States and only slightly below the number in 2 other 
states. 


This number would be greater than the number of voting age in 


National representation for the District of Columbia will proclaim 
to the world that our great Republic is as devoted to the principle 
of representative government and as capable of enforcing them as 
other republics in nation-controlled districts. 

The United States is the major power left in the world today 
which denies representation in its Government to a large group of 
citizens. 

Other distinctly federal cities have been established, modeled on 
the American Capital: Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina; 
Rio de Janeiro, of Brazil; and Mexico City of Mexico. 

Set apart as is Washington under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment, each of these extend to their citizens full national repre- 
sentation. 
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\t this point I wish to present a resolution adopted by the board 
f directors of the Washington Board of Trade on May 10, 1954: 


Whereas the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate has 
scheduled hearings on May 20, 1954, to receive testimony relative to Senate 


| 


int Resolution 136, 88d Congress, 2d session, introduced by Senator Case 


March 8, 1954, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States empowering the Congress to grant a degree of national representation 
the voteless citizens of the District of Columbia: and 
Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 136, as written, limits the extent of s h 
presentation to the House of Representatives and the electoral college: and 


Whereas a constitutional amendment to grant representation in the Congress 
in the electoral college to the District of Columbia, is simply to give Con 
cress the power it now lacks under the Constitution ; and 
Whereas the wording of the type of joint resolution previously endorsed by 
board of trade represented by the Sumners-Capper proposed amendment, 
ains nothing of a controversial nature; omits all stipulations concerning the 
action of Congress in putting into effect its new power; that this power 
il be continuous to protect both the National and District interest, enabling 
Congress to amend from time to time the legislation defining “District Repre 
sentation,” and even to repeal such legislation if found necessary and desirable 
Resolved, That the national representation and District of Columbia form of 
vernment committee in meeting May 10, 1954, in harmony with the board 
rade’s consistent attitude of many years, recommends approval and con 
ed support of the Sumners-Capper type joint resolution as to wording and 
raseology, as the most simple and commonly accepted form of resolution pro 


posed to the Congress to accomplish national representation for the Ditsrict 
Columbia as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representati s of the United States 


tmerica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring there 

That the following amendment to the Constitution of the United States be 

oposed for ratification by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States within 

( vears of the date of its passage, shall be valid as a part of the Constitution, 
1amely: 

The Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in Congress 

imong the electors of President and Vice President me ers elected by 

he people of the District constituting the seat of the Governn of the United 

States in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine, 

but such representation and powers shall be no greater than those of a State. 


\ll legislation hereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal 
Chis, Senator, is our case in support of national representation. 
We believe that this honorable committee will give a favorable 

report and refer the desired resolution to the Senate for action. 

The Cuarrman. As I take it, you are opposed to Senator Case's 
resolution, 136? 

Mr. Davis. We are in favor of the, Capper-Sumners language, and 
t is with the understanding that Senator Case is not opposed to that 
legislation, so that Congress can provide such representation in Con- 
gress as the Congress shall determine. 

The Cuarrman. You are opposed to the Case resolution in its pres- 
ent form ? 

Mr. Davis. I am for amendments; yes, sir. 

Mrs. Wricut. Might I ask one thing? I noticed that he made 
reference to Buenos Aires and Rio, but it is my understanding, and I 
am probably wrong, that when the constitution of Brazil was drawn 
up it did not carry any stipulation such as ours does about exclusive 
powers by the Congress over the Federal District. It simply went on 
and set out a Federal District, but it did not set out in so many words 
the jurisdiction of the Congress over the Federal District, which is the 
city of Rio. Do you know about that ? 
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I don’t thn their constitution has a limitation such as our does. 
so they didn’t have any hurdle to cross. That is my understanding. 
Mr. Davis. We could check that precisely for the committee. We 
can report on that later. But my understanding is that they copied 


their form after ours. 
Mrs. Wricut. But I don’t think they put in that exclusive jurisdi 


Mr. Davis. They copied it after our form of democracy. 
Phe CHatrMAN. Any other questic ; 
Did you have Sol eth ne ¢ 


| 
i 


STATEMENT OF DAVID DARRIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Darrin. As I understood, you are favoring national repres 
fation. val ad opposed 10 loca repre ent: 


Mr. Davis. We are here today to discuss national representation, as 


Lu derstand t.and that l what we are speaking on, sir. 
Mr. Darrin. Do vou have the same position that | understand Mr. 
Suter has, of opposing local representation / 


Mr. Davis. We have recommended to the Senator that this 136 be 
unended so the Congress would have in its power the right to give 
SU representation as 1t may deem appropriate. 

Of course, we would have no representation in Congress even if this 
resolution is adopted until such time as it is ratified by the States, 
ind then Congress must decide itself what representation we will have 

( OngyTess. 

Mr. Darrin. I understand your position, but the question is still 
not answered. Are you opposed to local representation as I under- 
stand Mr. Suter is opposed ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I am opposed 

Mr. Suter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuati Man. Will you repeat your question? He didn’t unde 
stand it. 

Mr. Darrin. Are you opposed to local representation / I took it 
from your address that you are favoring national representation. 
Are you opposed to local representation as I understand Mr. Suter. 
Is this question in order, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The question we are considering today is Joint Resolu- 
tion 136. As far as whether I personally favor these home-rule bills 
that have been introduced—is that what you are asking 4 

Mr. Darrin. I am talking about local representation as well as 
national. In other words, for the District, a complete representation 
is the same as any American citizen has in any of the States. Are you 
opposed to the local phase of such complete representation ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No, because this resolution will make it possible to have 
true home rule. 

Mr. Darrin. I see. Then you are not opposed to the local phase of 
it ¢ 

Mr. Davis. This will give us true home rule. 

Mr. Darriy. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. And make it possible for it to be followed as in other 
jurisdictions. 

Mr. Surer. Mr. Chairman, I said nothing in opposition to any local 
participation. But our stand all along has been for effective partici- 
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pation. We know we cannot have any satisfactory local government 
unless we are represented in the governing body, and the Congress 
of the United States would continue to be our governing body because 
of the requirement in the Constitution. 

The CHarrman. You made that very clear in your statement. 

Mr. Surer. Yes. There is no ground for assuming that I was 
opposed to 

Che CuatrMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Smiruey. Mr, Colladay. 


TATEMENT OF EDWARD F. COLLADAY, GENERAL COUNSEL, WASH- 
INGTON BOARD OF TRADE, ACCOMPANIED BY DUANE E. STRAW- 
BRIDGE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. CotiaApay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Duane 
E. Strawbridge, who has done a great deal of work on this matter 
as a member of the staff of the Washington Board of Trade, and I 
would like to have him sit with me in case some unexpected question 
is asked. 

The CuatrmMan. You may have anyone sit with you, man or woman. 

Mr. Cotnapay. I do not have any lady with me this morning, but 
perhaps a lady will ask a question. 

First, please, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
would like to file. 

The Cuatrman. It will be filed and made a part of the record. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Epwarp F. CoLLADAyY, GENERAL COUNSEL, WASHINGTON 
BoarRD OF TRADI 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edward F. Colladay. I 
appear here this morning in my capacity as general counsel for the Washington 
Board of Trade, in which position I have served for a number of years during 
my 45 years as a member of the Washington Board of Trade. We are here to 
liscuss national representation for the District of Columbia’s voteless Americans. 
We wholeheartedly support legislation which will make this possible. 

The Washington Board of Trade first endorsed the principle of national repre 
sentation on April 24, 1916, when it initiated a movement to secure for residents 

the District of Columbia the right to vote for President and Vice President 
and representation in Congress. 

In that year the board of trade membership unanimously urged enactment 
of a constitutional amendment empowering Congress in effect to grant the people 
f the ae of Columbia voting representation in Congress and in the electoral 
college. Since that date, this proposal has been backed by the Board of Trade 
in seve mal forms and has gained great popular support. 

The board of trade proposal contains nothing of a controversial nature. It is 
stripped of every word which might indicate a campaign for full statehood or 
for any committal whatsoever as to the form of representation if such were 
granted. The proposal is simply an enabling resolution to give the power to 
Congress which it now lacks under the Constitution. Omitting all stipulations 
concerning the future action of Congress in putting into effect its new power, the 
proposal does not curtail the delegated constitutional authority of the Congress 
to pass, amend, or repeal any legislation it considers necessary or desirable. 

The granting of this power to Congress will enable it at its discretion to give 
the District limited and revocable national representation by the same right by 
which it gives full sovereign statehood to a territory. The citizens of the*District 
would be removed by Congress from the list of politically ineffective Americans 

On March 1, 19438, the board of directors of the Washington Board of Trade, 
ipon the recommendation of its committee on national representation for the 
District of Columbia, reiterated the position of the board of trade expressed 
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in a resolution adopted unanimously on November 7, 1921. While in favor of 
hational representation, the resolutions opposed legislation providing for the 
viection of a voteless delegate from the District of Columbia to the House of 
Representatives. This action by the board of directors was prompted by the 
introduction of the so-called Paddock bill of the 77th Congress, H. R. 7339 
and H. R. 1831 of the 78th Congress, both calling for such a voteless delegate, wh: 
would also serve as Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
ot Columbia 








‘ 


The action 0 he board of directors in 1921 and reaffirmed in 1948 is as follows 
in part 

Whereas the Washington Board of Trade, on April 24, 1916, unanimous 
approved an amendment to the Constitution to provide voting representation 
for residents of the District in both Houses of Congress and in the elector: 
college, and directed its officers and appropriate committees to work to secure 
the adoption of this constitutional amendment which is now pending in Congress 
and under consideration by the House Judiciary Committee; 

‘Whereas the mandate to fight for adoption of the constitutional amendment 
includes authority to oppose any other legislative proposition which defeats 
threatens to defeat that in support of which we are thus united; 

‘Whereas bills now before the Senate District Committee proposed for the 
District a voteless delegate or delegates in the House, a small and negligible 

raction of a territory’s powers and privileges, conveying to the people of the 
Capital no atom of legislative participation in their Government or of genuin: 


national representation ; 

“Resolved, That the directors of the board of trade record their conviction 
that the grant to the District of a voteless Territorial Delegate in advance 
of our constitutional amendment would indefinitely postpone and tend to Cefea 

e securing of genuine national representation * sig 


An additional resolution w 
at the meeting of March 1, 13 
“Resolved, That the board of trade directors, in harmony vith its con 


is adopted by the directors of the board of trade 








tude of many years, approves and supports the pending proposed amendmen 

nstitution described specifically as House Joint Resolution 8&1, 
itroduced by Representative Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, and the identic 
Senate Joint Resolution 33, introduced by Senator Capper, of Kansas, 78th (Co 


gress, Ist session, which is as follows 





JOINT RESOLUTION Propos ul mendment to the Constitution of the Unit 
States empowering Congress to rant representation in the Congress and among th 
ors of President and Vice President to the people of the District of Columbia 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the 
following amendment to the Constitution of the United States be proposed for 
ratification by the legislatures of the several States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States within 7 years of the date of its 


passage, Shall be valid as a part of said Constitution, namel) 
Che Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in the Congress 
and among the electors of President and Vice President members elected b) 


the people of the District constituting the seat of government of the United 
States, in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine 
\ll legislation hereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal.” ’ 

‘Resolved further, That it is recommended that the directors pledge for them 
selves, the officers, and appropriate committees to fight earnestly for the adoption 
1 amendment and the consequent granting to the people of the 
District of Columbia of those fundamental rights of participation in the counci 
of the Nation which they are now so unjustly denied.” 

The directors of the board of trade on November 6, 1944, again unanimously 
went on record as favoring the submission of a national representation amend- 
ment by the Congress to the people of the United States through the Sumners 
Capper resolution. On October 15, 1946, the national representation committee 
passed a resolution renewing the board’s support of the Sumners-Capper proposal. 

The executive committee on October 21, 1946, approved the joint resolution 
in the following form (in part): 

“We renew our support to the Sumners-Capper proposed amendment as meet 
ing every requirement in both form and substance as an enabling provision of 
the Constitution which will empower the Congress to provide the voteless and 
unrepresented Americans of the National Capital with the rights and privileges 


of the proposer 








“eB Geen or 
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of voting for the President and Vice President of the United States and for 
Members from the District of Columbia in the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives.” 

On February 6, 1950, the board of directors approved the following motion: 

“That the board of trade should actively support Senate Joint Resolution 132 
and House Joint Resolution 390, the Neely-Teague resolutions to provide repre- 
sentation in Congress for District residents.” 

On May 17, 1954, the executive committee of the Washington Board of Trade 
reaffirmed the past position of our organization which supports the language of 
the Sumners-Capper resolution. 

We are supported in our views by referendums of our entire membership. 

In July 1949, a membership referendum was conducted with a percentage 
return of 29.96 percent. The question asked was, “Do you think ‘local suffrage’ 
without representation in Congress is desirable?’ Total ballots answering this 
question numbered 2,280. Of these, 2,061 stated, “no,” and only 219, “yes.” 

The second membership survey was held in February 1952 with a percentage 
return of 25.34 percent. The same question was asked. Total responses to 
the question numbered 1,416. Of these, 91 percent or 1,297 answered, “no,” 
and only 9 percent, or 119, said, “yes.” 

Reference is made to planks in the 1952 national platforms of the two great 
political parties. 

The present majority party: 

“We favor self-government and national suffrage for the residents of the 
Nation’s Capital.” 

The present minority party: 

“We favor immediate home rule and ultimate national representation for the 
District of Columbia.” 

These planks may be properly construed as a declaration that the citizens of 
this Federal district should have representation in the Senate and House of 
Representatives and presidential electors in the electoral college. 

Further, of special significance and importance, is the recommendation made 
by the President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message to the Congress on January 7, 1954, from which we quote the 
following excerpt: 

“In the District of Columbia, the time is long overdue for granting national 
suffrage to its citizens and also applying the principle of local self-government 
to the Nation’s Capital.” 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


It is impossible to give the citizens of the District of Columbia true repre- 
sentation without amending the Constitution. The States created the Govern- 
ment, and the States have the right to change that Government whenever they 
wish. There should be no fear or hesitancy in going to the people for renewed 
authority. 

The simplest and most commonly accepted form of resolution proposed to the 
Congress to accomplish national representation for the District of Columbia is 
contained in the following words: 


“Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States empowering Congress 
to grant representation in the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice 
President to the people of the District of Columbia 


“Whereas in recognition of the fact that the District which is the seat of the 
Government of the United States is a populous and permanently separate polit- 
ical unit which, in keeping with its special purpose, is not and should not become 
a State or part of a State; and with intent that the effective rights of citizens 
resident in that District, including their participation in the Government of the 
United States, shall be as nearly similar to those of citizens resident in the 
several States as may be without impairing the supreme authority of the Govern- 
ment over its Capital: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amendment to the Constitution of the United States be pro- 
posed for ratification by the legislatures of the several States which, when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States within 7 years of the date 
of its passage, shall be valid as a part of the Constitution, namely : 

“*The Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in the Congress 
and among the electors of President and Vice President members elected by the 
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weoyple f the District constituting the eat of the Government of the United 
States in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine 


such representation and powers shall be no greater than those of a State. 


All legislation hereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal.’ ’ 
rhe proposed amendment does not attempt to clutter up the Constitution with 


detailed legislation, but simply ! a requ power which the Congress now 
acks The movement for national representation for the people of the District 
of Columbia is not now, and never has been, a movement for local self-govern 





ment rl cal issue is no way involved, cither directly or indirectly. While 
residents under the proposed amendment would individually acquire a political 
status in national affairs, the District of Columbia would not become a sovereign 
State. It would have no part in the ratification of future constitutional amend 
nents, unless such amendments were submitted to assemblies as was the pro 

dure in adopting the 20th amendment Nor would the District of Columbia 

able to bring suit against any State t is not a State within the constitu 
tional meaning. Obviously, sovereignt) lacking and the supreme constitutional 
ecislative power of Congress is not challenged 


The extent of representation in the House and the Senate and the qualification 
oters would be subject to congressional legislation to be modified or repealed 
is experience indicated 


| losin sentence of the proposed amendment provides, “All legislation 
hereunder shall be subject to amendment and repeal.” The Congress under the 
thority of the closing sentence surely is taking no chances whatever of making 
i mistake which it would have difliculty in correcting Even though at first the 
ldistrict people might be given a maximum (or minimum) of representation in 
he Congress, it could later be reduced (or expanded), or modified, or safe 
rded in any way which the Congress might determine The legislative powet 


of Congress over the District of Columbia will he no less exclusive, the authority 
of the National Government no less supreme, when the inhabitants shall have 
vimitted to be heard in Congress by their representatives. 

The best way to dispose of the perennial matter of national representation is 

eport the proposed amendment out to hoth the Senate and Honse of Repre 
entatives where it can be debated in the open. Then, being a perfectly reason 
able and fundamentally American proposal, it should be approved and then 
it on to the State legislatures for ratification by at least three-fourths of the 


Mr. Cotiapay. I will merely excerpt from the statement instead of 
reading it in full. 

’ am Edward F. Colladay. I appear here this mee in my 
capacity as general counsel] for the Washington Board of Trade. I 
h ave been preside nt of the board of trade three different times. Since 
layi ing down the presidency of the board I have served as its general 
counsel. I became a member of the board in 1909 and have been ac- 
tive in it ever since. 

! came to Washington from Kansas in September 1897 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, I had been admitted to the bar in Kansas in 1896. 
I was admitted to the bar here in 1892 and have practiced here ever 
since. I renounced my citizenship in Kansas in order to be definitely 
a citizen of the District of Columbia and have taken an active part in 
the affairs of the District ever since. 

From 1915 to 1916 IT was the third president of the Federation of 
Citizens Associations. I think I may speak as a fairly active civic- 
minded citizen of the District of Columbia and a that all into my 
work as general counsel of the board of trade. 

This statement reviews in detail the several actions of the board 
of trade through its board of directors, and I shall not take the time, 
Mr. Chairman, to read the several actions. In 1916 the board of trade 
adopted a resolution in favor of voting representation for the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia in both Houses of Congress and in 
the electoral college. 
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Now we are in favor of that and consistently throughout this 
statement you will find resolution after resolution asserting that in 
the various forms, and when the Capper-Sumners Pig mge was 
developed it was the result of the most careful study by Mr. Suter, 
by the late Paul E. Lash, by Hatton W. Sumners, the chairman of 
the House Committee, and by Senator Capper, s my State of Kansas. 

Every word of that was carefully studied : at know. The board 
of trade has supported ney the ore ai » represented there. 

Some question has been raised here by the 4 across the table 
about making a State out of the District of Columbia. You cannot 
make a State out of the District of Columbia without putting into the 
Constitution a definite statement that it is being made into a State, and 
I think that settles that matter. 

Under the Capper-Sumners resolution we might be given one Sena 


tor. That definitely would distinguish the District of Columbia from 
a State. _ might be given, and this is only by way of illustration 
and a little bit of fant: sy, we might be given three Senators if there 


was a political party in power at the time that wanted an extra sena- 
torial vote, and this Capper-Snmners resolution was the law, part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It says that the Congress may give to the District of Columbia 
such representation as it decides upon. It might give us three Sena 
tors. That is another distinction for the lady to consider. 

The CuatrMan. Another Senator is pretty good to have around, 
kind of handy to have an extra vote. The political party in power 
might like to h: ave three Senators from the District of Columbia. So 
I throw that out for the consideration of the lady. 

Mr. Smirnury. Do you perceive that that would conflict with ar- 
ticle 5, a provision of which virtually compels equal suffrage in the 
Senate ? 

Mr. Cotiapay. I have not studied that, but the later amendment 
would take priority over the prior amendment and modify it. I 
indicated a while ago I practiced law for 57 years, and that is my legal 
opinion. 

Now the position of the board of trade has been consistent at all 
times, and there is resolution after resolution here. There is one 
error I want to correct for Mr. Davis, chairman of the committee on 
this subject of the board of trade. He said that the board of directors 
on May 10, 1954, this is rather unimportant except to keep the record 
straight, that on May 10, 1954, the board of directors of the board of 
trade passed a resolution which he read. 

The board of directors did not meet on that day but on May 17, 
1954, the executive committee did meet and pass such a resolution. I 
just make that correction. 

Now, the board of trade has not simply let its board of directors 
vote and vote and vote. They have voted and voted and voted on 
this subject and always consistently in favor of national representa- 
tion, but the board of directors have had plebiscites taken of the 6,000 
members and found by large majority the support of their members 
for national representation. 

There is some difference on the other question that has been raised 
here, but that other question is not within the purview of this morn- 
ing’s hearing as I understand it and I have discussed the other question 
at. great length from the time that the Congressman from New Jersey 
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introduced his bill on home rule and at any proper time I am prepared 
to debate that question, but not here. 

The CHairmaN, It is not up this morning. 

Mr. Cotiapay. I thank you very much, Senator, for the opportunity 
to appear. 

The CuHarrMan. Very welcome. As I understand, you are against 
Senate Joint Resolution 136 and are in favor of the old one? 

Mr. Cotiapay. I am in favor of amended 136 so as to make it the 
i proposal. 

Mrs. B. Wricnr. I might ask you, if we had the six Senators, 
do you think we would get the bill through quicker ? 

Mr. Cotiapay. Six Senators? 

Mrs. Wricur. You mentioned—— 

Mr. Cotzapay. I said three. I said that as a fantasy and by way 
of illustration as to what extreme powers the language would permit. 
No. But I think this: That to take a craven position and not ask 
for representation in the Senate is cowardly and is, moreover, depriv- 
ing the people of the District of Columbia of their full right of citizen- 
ship as citizens of the United States. We should never ti rake that posi- 
tion. We may be knocked down, and we may get less. 

And I say this: That under the Capper-Sumners resolution they 
may even start us off after it becomes a part of the Constitution with 
only a voteless delegate. As some people say, we should be tried out 
first; but let’s get the power into the Constitution, the power into Con- 
gress, to give us full representation, and let them decide how fast we 
get it. 

Mr. JosepH Kavurman. I am Joseph Kaufman, president of the 
Federation of Citizens Associations. Do I understand that you would 
rather have the Capper-Sumners type of resolution which would let 
Congress vary from time to time whether we have a voteless delegate 
or 2 Senators, or 3 as you in your considered opinion seem to think 
we can have, or 7, or 2 or more Representatives? Would you rather 
allow the ball to bounce around in that manner than to come out and 
ask for full representation ? 

In other words, if we want what you talk about, if you want two 
Senators and a number of Congressmen proportionate, do you not 
think you should ask for that? Do you not think that your statement 
that we are taking a craven attitude by trying to get through a bill 
which would benefit us somewhat has some merit to it? 

Mr. Cotiapay. Any bill has some merit to it. Any amendment to 
the Constitution which will give the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia voting representation in Congress has merit. This matter has 
been studied through the years as indicated by the actions of the Board 
of Trade and other organizations. 

I have sat, night after night, with Mr. Suter and Mr. Noyes, study- 
ing the development of this. The development of the Capper- 
Sumners resolution represents more thought than any other plan 
that has ever been presented. It presented a consensus of opinion and 
at the time there was no opposition to it. I think it was the best 
proposition because it puts into the Congress the power to put into 
it whatever they choose. 

It is inconceivable to me that if they have that power that they will 
not give us full representation at one action or give us a successively 
rising representation as they find us entitled to it. 
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Mr. Smrrury. Mr. Colladay, would you be opposed to an amend- 
ment which stated that the District of Columbia would be entitled 
to elect two Senators and Representatives in the House according to 
their numbers as determined by the decennial enumeration and presi- 
dential electors equal in number to the whole number of Senators and 
Represent: itives to which they may be entitled in Congress ? 

Mr. Cottapay. Remember, I am not speaking as an ‘individual here; 
I am speaking for the board of trade, and the board of trade has 
several times said it would be in favor of such a proposition. But 
the final thing was, summing up the Capper-Sumners resolution, the 
study over the years and a combination of thought in the board of 
directors of the board of trade and in the plebiscites which have been 
taken and it produces the position that the board of trade is in favor 
of the Capper-Sumners resolution. 

Mr. Herserr P, Leeman. I am Herbert Leeman, president of the 
Central Suffrage Conference of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Colladay, did I understand you to say that you believe the 
residents of the District of Columbia should have all the rights and 
privileges of citizens of the other States? 

Mr. Cotuapay. Yes, sir; just as rapidly as we can get them. 

Mr. Leeman. So that you believe today that they should have 
local self-government also ? 

Mr. Cotnapay. No; I do not believe that, and I am not here to 
dliscuss it, but I will not refuse to answer. 

Mr. Leeman. You do not believe that the local citizens should 
have— 

Mr. Cotitapay. Wait a minute, let me qualify that. I do not believe 
in that as a separate matter. You may well get complete local self- 
government after you have your own representatives participating 
in writing the law on that subject, but you should not touch it until 
you have that representation. 

Mr. Lerman. Well, you changed your position from the previous 
one where you said that you were satisfied that the present form of 
local commission form of government was right. 

Mr. Coutiapay. I think it is the best, but I am not here to discuss 
that. 

Mr. Leeman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotitapay. There is no inconsistency between my two positions. 

The CHatrman. Any time you want to you can plead the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Cotiapay. That is right. 

Mr. Surer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to check right here. Rep- 
resentative Sumners, who was for a long time chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, was very insistent on having a much shorter 
amendment than the different ones which we had supported. That 
was boiled right down to the point. He said that all the Constitution 
needed was for an enabling provision to give Congress sufficient power 
and that there was no place in an amet ndment to the Constitution for 
legislation. Legislation was to be left to Congress for the detail. 

Mrs. Wricut. That is right, Mr. Suter, I remember that. 

The CuarrMan. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Smirney. Mr. McKelway. 
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STATEMENT OF B. M. McKELWAY, EDITOR, WASHINGTON EVENING 
STAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. McKeiway. Mr. Chairman, my name is Benjamin M. 
McKeuiway. Iam editor of the Washington Star. 

For most of its cen tury of continuous publication in Washington, 
the Star has advocated that the United States citizens who live in the 
District of Columbia should have the right of representation in the 
Government of the United States. 

It has deplored a mass disfranchisement based solely on the accident 
of residence in the ¢ ‘apital of the United States. 

| appreciate the courtesy of the chairman and of Senator Case in 

viting my testimony in support of Senate Joint Resolution 136. 

I intend, Mr. Chairman, to be brief. I have in my office 2 bound 
volumes, enclosing the record of Senate hearings on national represen 
tation for the District of Columbia between 1890 and 1945, and the 
record of hearings in the House between 1921 and 1945, together with 
some of the m: ny speeches on the subject that have been made in the 
House and Senate in those years. 

These documents cover more than 1,500 pages of printed matter, 
some of it in very fine a int. The point I wish to make is that during 
the past 50 years or so, practically every conceivable argument that 

‘an be made in support a the conten tion that residents of Washington 

teil l have voti ny 1ohts | 1h} if irG overhninent ha : been made, Ne ithe 
this nor any other witness can add very much to what has been said 
before. , 

Che facts of the matter are established. 

We have, here in Washington, a glaring contradiction of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie our whole theory of Government. 

We are taxed without representation. 

We are held to the obligations of citizenship, including the duty to 
bear arms in defense of the country’s interests. But here in this 
Capital a great American tradition is disowned and repudiated—that 
tradition being that this duty to bear arms in defense of the Republic 
must be linked with the high privilege of voting in the councils that 
dex ide for or against war. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which inhibits the right of 
American citizens resident in the American Capital to vote. 

The degrading discrimination we suffer springs from the fact that 
there is nothing in the Constitution specifically conferring upon Con 
gress the power to pro\y ide a method of voting for American citizens 
who are not the residents of a State. 

We have no aspirations to statehood in the District of Columbia. 
Most of us, I am sure, believe that the provision of the Constitution 
setting aside an area for the seat of Government, under the exclusive 
control ot the Congress, is aw ise provision W hieh serves the national 
inte ‘rest. We have no inclination to change or in any way to weaken 
that e xc lusive control. 

What we do believe is that it is wholly in accord with that principle 
of exclusive control by Congress over the seat of Government to devise 
a method under which the people of Washington may be given repre- 
sentation in the Congress, and in the choice of a President and Vice 
President of the United States—without making the District of 
Columbia a State. 
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It is true that the result would be something new under the sun, 
something that is unique, something that stands alone and without 
precedent. That very fact, in my own opinion, may be the stumbling 
block, for without great pressures generated on Congress from the vot- 
ing citizens of this country, Congress is not inclined to work for some- 
thing that is new and without precedent. 

What we sometimes may overlook, Mr, Chairman, is that we already 
have in the District of Columbia a condition which is unique, which 
stands alone in the United States and which is a stigma on representa- 
tive government, a cynical and mocking slur on everything we stand 
for before the world in our advocacy of the right of people to be 
l¢ presented in their Government. 

The purpose of the Case amendment is to remove that tioma, to 
bring about a condition in the District of Columbia wick while 
duplicated nowhere else, corrects another unduplicated condition 
whieh is indefensible under our theories of Government. 

May I say, in erate to the form of constitutional amendment 
» gs sed by Mr. Case, that if this is the only form of amendment that 

he ongress Wol ld be willing to submit to the States limiting, as 
it Por hes power of Congress to confei representation in Congress 
and the electoral college on the people of Washington by excluding 
representation in the Senate—if that is as far as Congress is willing to 
go, my support for the Case resolution is without qualification. 

Whether or not that is, in fact, the case, poses a question that is dif 
ficult to answer without puting it to some test. 

It has been our hope that the new power conferred on Coneress 
would leave the question of Senate representation—whether it be 
limited to 1 Senator, to 2 Senators, or to no Senator—to the legisla- 
tive decisions of future congresses. This form of amendment, I be- 
lieve, is more in keeping with the purpose of an enabling amendment, 
and is perhaps a more realistic acknowledgment of future changes in 
Ponts ot vie WwW. 

In connection with the propo al that Mr Colladay made that we 
might conceivably turn up with three Senators, it has always been 
my understanding and I thought there was some such provision in 
the amendment which you were discussing which said that the Dis 
trict would not be entitled to more representation in Congress than 
the States. 

Of course I think that there should be some such provision. 

Kor that reason it would be my hope that Senator Case would be 
willing to regard the phri aseology of his resolution as a substitute, 
to be offe red only after a test.of the broader phraseology convinces 
him that it goes too far. , 

| am sure that all of us whe appear here today in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the Case resolution are indebted to him and to you Mr. 
Chairman, for your qouneny and interest. ; 

But may | submit, sir, that the hearing we should receive is a hear 
ine for this cause in the Senate itself. 

We have never received it. I believe we deserve it, and I respect- 
fully urge this distinguished committee to bring it about. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cottapay. May I say, Mr. Chairman, in response to Mr. Me- 
Kelway, that I realize it Would be necessary to strike out those restric- 
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tive words from the Capper-Sumners resolution to get my third Sen- 
ator from my political party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Davin Darrin. If I understood you correctly, it was that you 
were supporting this Case amendment and that you indicate you are 
not insisting upon representation in the Senate as I read the amend- 
ment / 

Mr. McKetway. What I said was that if this was as far as Con- 
gress was willing to go in such an amendment I am for it without 
qualification. 

Mr. Darrin. As much as you can get? 

Mr. McKetway. I would hope that Congress would go a little bit 
further. 

Mr. Darrin. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiruey. Mr. Kaufman ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KAUFMAN, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kaurman. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for not having a written 
statement. The law business has been busy; I did not get an oppor- 
tunity to get mine together. 

I should like to thank you for your kind and considerate considera- 
tion of this matter. You have listened very patiently and I will not 
take so long thanking you for your patience that I will make my 
speech long on that score alone. 

I would like to reiterate as the position of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations the stand that that association takes today, and that was 
indicated by Mr. McKelway, and I will approach it in this way: 
The atmosphere in Congress we think is different today than it was 
50 years ago or 100 years ago. We think that your committee as 
many other committees are giving the citizens of the District hearing 
in a different atmosphere. 

We feel that Senator Case’s committee on the recent home-public- 
works program gave us consideration in a different atmosphere and 
while we did not ‘get every single thing we wanted, we got a great deal. 
Therefore, it was with some sense of appreciation that we wholeheart- 
edly were willing to pick up this Senate Joint Resolution 136 that he 
proposed as being something that he, a present Senator, thought that 
you and he and other Members of this august body could sell to the 
Senate and in turn to the House and then let us try to sell it to the 
American people. We would love to have 2 Senators, too; but 
very frankly, sir, with the present fine atmosphere that exists we 
would rather not have to come back to Congress after 3 or 4 or 5 or 7 
years of an amendment to the Constitution and then lobby for 1 Sena- 
tor or 3, for 1 Representative or 950. 

We would like to be able to have you folks who are willing now to 
tell us, “We believe in you, we believe in your cause.” If you get us 
Senators, fine. If you get us Congressmen, fine. If you get us a vote 
for President and Vice President, fine. But we say we would back this, 
if this is in the considered opinion of the proponents of the resolution 
that we are for it 300 percent. 

If you can get us more, fine, but we would not like in the effort to 
get more to attain less. We do not espouse language which would, 
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as has been indicated here, possibly, and it says “possibly,” with a 
changed atmosphere probably only give us a voteless Delegate. 

The federation espoused the voteless Delegate bill, too, because we, 
like Senator Case and like you, sir, and like ms iny Members of the 
Senate and the Congress, we want every single little bit of shred of 
democracy that we can lay hold of. I cannot too heartily espouse 
Senate Joint Resolution 136. If you gentlemen think that you can 
take on more, then take on 1 Senator or 2 Senators and not some gen- 
eral loose language that would give us what somebody is willing to 
grant us at some later date. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Surer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supplement what Mr. 
Kaufman has just said and call attention to the fact that it requires 
an amendment to the Constitution, requires it to receive a two-thirds 
vote passed by each House of Congress, and then to go to the States 
and be ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of the States. 

Any legislative detail which is provided in there, in this amend- 
ment giving Congress power, those powers would be exercised by the 
Congress and adopt: able by a majority vote of each ee of Con- 
gress; that is one of the things that men like Senator Capper and 
Congressman Sumners had in mind, that the thing should be done in 
such form that we get the enabling provision which would require this 
very difficult and long-drawn-out process and put us in a position 
then of getting legislation by majority vote of the two Houses. 

Mr. Kav FMAN. ‘T am sorry, I will return, Senator Langer, because 
I did not wish to appear impolite. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your fine statement and 
for expressing confidence in the House and Senate. 

Mr. Kaurman. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Next witness? 


Mr. Smrrnuey. Mrs. L. B. Wright. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. L. B. WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATION, FEDERATION OF CITIZENS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Wricur. I am chairman of national representation for this 
Federation of Citizens’ Association, and our president has just made 
a very fine speech which embodied the views of my committee which 
Was unanimous the other night in support of Senate Joint Resolution 
136. 

I also represent the Forrest Citizens’ Association in the northwest 
council. Ihave been working many, many years with Senator Capper, 
who was my dear friend. I would like to say now that I did not want 
to take precedence over Mr. Suter because I think he has done more 
for national representation than anyone I know. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if he will only come around and help sup- 
port Senate Joint Resolution 136 and let us get it through it will be a 
monument to Mr. Suter when we get that national representation 
because I think when we think of national representation we think 
of Mr. Suter. 

Mr. Surer. I am not for a monument for Mr. Suter. 

Mrs. Wrienr. I would like to point out that despite the work that 
Mr. Sumners did, despite what Senator Capper did, we were never 
able to get through the Senate of the United States any resolution 
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whatsoever which would carry the least suspicion of representation 
in the Senate. Therefore I feel that at a time like this, as I said 
previously, we might get something, and representation in the House 
as Senator Case sald, representat " of the people. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Federation of 
Citizens’ Association is per se a group of citizens, property owners, 
and people who live in the District, are of the District, and have a 
deep interest in the District and no chance to vote elsewhere. The 
board of trade has done a wonderful jcb and many, many of their 
members live over the line in Maryland or Virginia; the »y are business- 
men, and I think the statement of Mr. Kaufman, the statement of any 
citizens’ group should be the st: itement that shoul l receive the para- 
mount consideration because we are spe aking for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 
I would just like to say one other thing as I said previously. As 

rman of national legislation for the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
and J do not see any represent: itives of them here today—well, ves, 
there is. I do know that they are on record for the national repre- 
sentation and not for anything particular, not for anyone in the 
Senate and not for anyone in the House. 

[ thank you for ving us this opportunity, and I do trust this 
Resolution 136 will pass, but I do know that we re present the citizens, 
and I] an we should be heard. 

The CHARMAN. bec nice to have heard you indeed. If you are 
a frie a of Senator Capper S you are a friend of everybody in the 
senate. 

Mrs. Wricut. As a matter of fact, when he retired he gave me his 
file on national representation, which I have home now. You know 
he worked very, very hard on it. I was sorry that it did not get 
through while he was alive, but it could not get through the Senate. 

Mr. Surer. It never was considered | by the Senate. 

Mrs. Wrieur. It never was considered by the Senate, and one 
reason I think was because it did not spell out. 

Mr. Surer. It was never considered by the House. 

Mrs. Wricur. Well, it was passed once by the House. 

Mr. SUTER. No. 

Mrs. Wriagirr. It got out of committee. 

Mr. Surer. The Senate District Committee. 

(The followmeg statement was submitted for the record:) 


hy 


Mr. Chairman, I am Catherine Flynn. I presently reside at 4125 18th Place 
NE., Washington, D. C. I speak as vice chairman of the committee on national 
suffrage of the Federation of Citizens Association. As such there is nothing that 
I wish to add to what has been said by the president of the federation and 
the chairman of my committee. They have very ably conveyed the feeling of 
the citizenry of the District of Columbia whom they represent. 

However, as one who would not personally or immediately benefit as the 
result of the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 136, and the implementation 
of the provisions thereof, I do wish to make this brief statement. 

Iam an employee of the Senate, a legal resident of the State in which I was 
born and where I am privileged to exercise my right to vote. Because I know 
just what this means to me, I shudder to think how tragic it would be were 
that privilege denied me. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, and members of your com- 
mittee, I beg of you as you proceed with the consideration of this general 
subject of national suffrage that you give serious and sympathetic consideration 
to the plight of residents of the District of Columbia, who have been denied their 
rightful heritage—that heritage which both you and I so dearly cherish. I 
urge, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of Senator Case’s resolution without 
amendments 
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Phe Cuamman. Next witness? 
Mr. Smirnny. Mr. Sturgis Warner. 


STATEMENT OF STURGIS WARNER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
WASHINGTON HOME RULE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Warner. My name is Sturgis Warner; I am a lawyer, and I 
am here as the legislative chairman of the Washington Home Rule 
Committee, Inc. 

We are a committee composed of about 2,000 District residents. 
Last year at about this time we had only 300 members, and I would 
like to put into the record if I might, Senator, the names of the 
board of directors of the Washington Home Rule Committee. 

The CHatrMAN. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


THE WASHINGTON HOME RULE CoMMITTER, INC. 


Cochairmen : Board of sponsors—Continued : 
Hon. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 
Frank R. Jelleff Rabbi Henry Segal 

Board of sponsors : Mrs. Harlan Fiske Stone 
Dr. Montgomery Blair Hon. L. Corrin Strong 
Hon. Robert Woods Bliss Corcoran Thom 
Louis Brownlow J. C. Turner 
Edward Burling, Jr. Board of directors: 

Hon. Wayne Chatfield-Taylor Mrs. Montgomery Blair 
Mrs. Dwight F. Davis George G. Fleming 
Tilford E. Dudley Richard Friedman 

Mrs. William Corcoran Eustis Gerhard A. Gesell 

Kdward R. Finkenstaedt Hions, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
William J. Flather, Jr. Alexander B. Hawes 

Hon. George A. Garrett Mrs. Marshall Hornblower 
Philip L. Graham rank Rh. Jelleff 

Hon. Joseph C. Grew Herbert P. Leeman 
Woolsey Hall Dr. Edward C. Mazique 
Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, USN Ret Louis Oberdorfer 

Mrs. Nicholas Longworth Ganson Purcell 

George Maurice Morris A. Lloyd Symington 
Edgar A. Mowrer Gerhard P. Van Arkel 
Duncan Phillips Sturgis Warner 

Mrs. Neill Phillips Walter E. Washington 


Mr. Warner. Our committee is organized for the sole purpose of 
obtaining local self-government or home rule for the city of Wash- 
ington. Now this proposed constitutional amendment of Senator 
Case’s to provide national suffrage does not relate, of course, to local 
self-government, but we do wish to make it clear that the Washington 
Home Rule Committee supports the resolution. 

We wish to point out that we support it in the light of the practical 
conditions which exist in 1954, not necessarily in the light of the condi- 
tions under which the resolution was originally drafted back some 30 
or 40 years ago. 

Senator, we prefer if you would amend this resolution so as to 
empower Congress to authorize representation in the Senate. We 
recognize, of course, the problem which Senator Case has so ably 
stated, and we state our preference simply as a preference. We would, 
however, recommend strongly that you amend this resolution so as to 
give us more than 7 years in which to secure ratification of the amend- 
ment by the States. 
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We are suggesting this change for the following purely practical 
reasons: We recognize that this constitutional amendment has been 
endorsed by both “politic: al parties. We feel as everyone else here I 
think feels that the constitutional amendment is highly desirable as a 
practical matter, but despite these facts we feel that it is clear that 
the primary and the direct impact of this amendment will be on this 
small geographical area of the District of Columbia and that we 
Washingtonians, we people who are concentrated in this small area, 
are going to have to do the bulk of the leg work in persuading 36 
State legislatures to ratify. 

We feel that we are handicapped by the fact that we do not have 
local self-government, we have not cut our teeth on governing our- 
selves. Now it is the job of our own committee to persuade Congress 
to cure that by passing the pending home-rule bill, and after home 
rule is restored we feel that W ashington can be better organized than 
it is at the present time to do the difficult State- by-State job of obtain- 
ing ratification of this amendment and that also at that time we would 
be in a posiiton to be more persuasive to the States than we are today. 

As a result we feel that if this amendment is going to be submitted 
to the States now before we have home rule we have a harder job as 
a purely practical matter to obtain ratification and that accordingly 
Congress should give us substantially longer than 7 years in which 
to do it. 

Now I recognize that most of the constitutional amendments today 
do have a 7-year limitation at the time that they come out of commit- 
tee, but it is perfectly clear that the Congress has the constitutional 
power to set whatever length of time it thinks reasonable in each case 
in which to require rs atification of the constitutional amendment by 
the States. In that connection I refer you, Senator, to the 1939 Su- 
preme Court decision in Dolman v. Miller (307 U. S.). 

Now our committee endorses this resolution because it has obvious 
merit today. It stands on its own 2 feet just as it had when it was 
drafted some 30 years ago. I think we should recognize that the 
amendment is in 2 distinct parts and covers 2 separate problems. 

The first is the problem of giving us a chance to vote in the electoral 
college, and so far as I know there has never been any controversy 
about that, and I think there can be no controversy about that either 
in the Congress or in the States. 

The other part of the problem relates to the degree of representa- 
tion that the District of Columbia is to have in the Congress. Now 
we feel in endorsing this resolution that the resolution as drafted 
meets these two problems satisfactorily, but I would like to point out 
that the basic reasoning behind part of the original resolution we 
believe is no longer valid. 

We bring this to your attention because that same reasoning per- 
sists in some quarters today. We have had overtones of it throughout 
the morning session, and I feel we must bring it to your attention. I 
refer to that part of the resolution which would authorize voting rep- 
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resentation in Congress. We believe that that representation is of 
course highly desirable, but it is perfectly clear that the distinguished 
local citizens who 30 years ago helped to draft the resolution for 
national representation did not believe that the District either could 
or should ever have local self-government and that we should limit 
our day-to-day participation in the legislative process only by this 
somewhat hybrid form of congressional representation which is 
reflected in this amendment. 

Now for authority for that proposition I turn you to the writings 
of the late Theodore W. Noyes; a copy of his writings has been given 
to the committee today. He was a great man, a great benefactor to 
the District of Columbia, but it is perfectly clear from his writings, 
and it is perfectly clear from discussion that we have had today in 
these very constructive hearings that some people who originally pro- 
posed the resolution and that some people feel today strongly that 
the national representation should be, if not a substitute for local 
self-government, definitely a prerequisite for local self-government. 

Those persons back 30 years ago did not believe that Congress had 
the same constitutional powers to delegate home rule to the District 
of Columbia that it has with respect to the Territories such as Hawaii 
and Alaska. They believed also that even if they could have a dele- 
gated home-rule government Washington could not gain from having 
it. 

Now we have to put ourselves back 30 years ago and recall that 
back then Washington was a compact, quiet town without many real 
problems and that Uncle Sam at that time was paying a princely 50 
percent of the cost of running the city. One-half of the entire cost 
of the city was then paid by the Federal Government. 

Under those circumstances they said, “Why change? Why rock 
the boat? What is there to gain as a practical matter from having 
local self-government?” That was the situation 30 years ago. Today 
it is all different. In the first place, it is perfectly clear as a result 
of the unanimous Supreme Court decision in the Thompson case about 
a year ago that Congress does have the constitutional power to 
delegate home-rule powers to the District, subject of course always to 
recall as is true in the case of delegations to the Territories. 

But today we cannot afford the luxury of thinking about the 
District of Columbia as they did back in 1914. Today the District has 
lots of practical operating problems and needs local self-government 
to handle them. Today we are a sprawling city of 800,000 souls and 
about two-thirds of the sects oe work in the District are employed 
on non-Federal jobs, and the Federal Government is paying at best 
only about 12 percent of the cost of running the city. 

Senator, for your information I would like to show you this chart 
and if possible to put it in the record, to show the trend of the tax 
burden of the District of Columbia from 1922 to the present time. 
This was prepared by the D. C. Assessor’s Office. 

The Cuarrman. It will be admitted. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Warner. It is quite a dramatic example of the tax burden that 
we bear, and it shows the amount of non-Federal operations which 
fall on us today. ‘Therefore, we can say that the original drafters 
of the resolution did not intend us to have home rule. 1 submit, Sen- 
ator, that that situation has now changed, and I ask that the legis- 
lative history of this constitutional amendment as it passes, as 1 hope 
it will, through the House, through the Senate committee and thorough 
thte House and on the floors of the Congress, reflect the fact that the 
amendment is not intended as a substitute or as a prerequisite for 
home rule. It stands on its own feet. 

Now 1n conclusion we wish to make this clear, that we endorse this 
resolution for national suffrage on its own merits but not as a sub- 
stitute or as a diversion away from home rule or a prerequisite to 
home rule or as a sop. We would prefer that Congress amend the 
resolution to take care of the two points which I have previously 
mentioned, but if you decide that the present form is the only one 
that is feasible and that it will be acted on favorably by Congress, 

then we endorse it fully and shall do our part to get it ratified and 
to make it work to the credit of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirury. Mr. Herbert Leeman. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT LEEMAN, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Leeman. Gentlemen, my name is Herbert P. Leeman, president 
of the Central Suffrage Conference, Inc., of the Distriet of Columbia. 
I reside at 1609 Hobart Street, NW., Washington, D. C. I am a 
native-born and lifelong resident of the District of Columbia. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I am also a past president of the 
Federation of Citizens Associations of the District of Columbia, past 
president of the Society of Natives of the District of Columbia, and 
at the present time a vice preside nt of the Association of Oldest In- 
habitants of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Suter. Also a vice chairman of the Citizens Joint Committee 
on National Representation. 

Mr. Leeman. That is correct. 

Touching on the point of service of our men in the armed services, 
I am serving now as the chairman of local draft board No. 3 of the 
selective service. 

This organization that I am president of, the Central Suffrage Con- 
ference, is composed of individual residents of the District and civic, 
fraternal, political, labor, business, and women’s organizations, such 
as the League of Women Voters, Central Labor Union, CIO, and the 
Home Rule Committee of the District of Columbia, Inc. 

The Central Suffrage Conference is organized for the purpose of 
working for complete suffrage for the residents of the District of 
Columbia, both national representation and local suffrage (home 
rule). The conference will work for and support Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 136, because if it is enacted and approved as a part of the Con- 
stitutiton of the United States, it will afford us some representation, 
will cause election machinery to be set up in the District of Colum- 
bia, and we feel sure will ultimately result in the granting to the resi- 
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dents of the Nation’s Capital full suffrage privileges now possessed 
by almost all other citizens of the United States. 

We would prefer that the resolution be amended to provide for 
representation in the Senate as well as in the House of Representa- 
tives. We feel that conditions in this Capital city are entirely dif- 
ferent from what they were about 75 years ago when all voting privi- 
leges were taken away from the residents of what was then a large 
village. 

Today this is a city with a population of over 800,000, a greater 
population than that of several of the States. We have a well-or- 
ganized Federal Government today, in fact the richest and most pow- 
erful in the world. There is no longer the remotest danger that the 
granting of suffrage privileges to the residents of the District could 
to any material degree interfere with, or hamper the work of the 
Federal Government. 

The fact is that the granting of home rule or local suffrage will, 
as has been pointed out many times, result in great savings of. money 
to the Federal Government, and release the Members of the Sen: ite 
and House of Representatives from the thousands of hours of time 
consumed with District affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to this subcommittee that the sub- 
ject matter of this resolution should claim the swift and undivided 
attention of the Judiciary Committees of both Houses of the Congress 
so that legislation will result before the adjournment of this session. 

This matter has been brought to the attention of the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States in both of the dominant po- 
litical parties. Both the Democratic and Republican Parties at their 
last conventions, without opposition adopted planks in their plat- 
forms calling for national representation and local suffrage for the 
District of Columbia. 

Ex-President Truman supports it and President Eisenhower in 
his message to the Congress pointed out that it was long overdue. The 
people in the District of Columbia in every straw vote that has been 
taken have voted overwhelmingly for it. You Members of the Con- 
gress are charged with the responsibility of carrying out the will of the 
people, and it is within your power to have this legislation enacted 
before this session adjourns. 

Our organization, the Central Suffrage Conference, is nonpartisan, 
and it would be a pleasure for us to commend the members of this 
subcommittee to your constituents as public servants who have worked 
continuously and with vigor to carry out the pledge of the political 
party by which they have been elected. I can assure you that this 
matter is receiving national attention and is not a local problem with 
which only the 1 esidents of the District of Columbia are concerned. 

In conclusion I would like to say again that we feel that this resolu- 
tion should be amended to provide for full national representation in 
both the Senate and House of Representatives because no limitation 
was asked for in the platforms of the political parties, and further the 
amount of time and work that will be required in having it ratified 
by the States would seem to make it more practical to submit the 
matter as a proposal for full representation. 

I want to thank you for your kind consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirney. Mr. Nicholson / 

Mrs. John Latimer? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN LATIMER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CHAPTER, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mrs. Larimer. I am Mrs. John Latimer; I represent the District 
of Columbia League of Women Voters. 

My points I am going to summarize very briefly, Senator. They 
are obvious, I think in view of the testimony that has already been 
given this morning, and there are three of them. The League of 
Women Voters of the District of Columbia as well as the National 
League of Women Voters, which represents every State in the Union 
throughout the country, has supported national representation as one 
of the most important parts of its program since 1922, 

We are therefore heartened to have an opportunity to testify again 
in favor of granting suffrage to the District. Now we also agree 
with the previous speakers that the District is entitled to representation 
in both Houses of Congress, and therefore we would like to see the 
resolution changed in one respect only to read : 

“The Congress shall have power to provide, by law, that there shall 
be in the Congress,”—instead of “in the House of Representatives” — 
“and among the electors of President and Vice President, members 
elected by the people of the District * 7 

The reason for it, of course, is that this i is an enabling legislation, 
and there is ample reason to believe that enabling legis: ation which 
gives authority and which is very hard to secure and to change should 
be as broad as possible in its scope, and we would, of course, be happy 
then to have the Senate decide whatever they thought to be the best 
method of providing that representation. 

Now the third point I think was so well made by Mr. Warner that 
I can only reiterate what he said as it applies to the League of 
Women Voters, and that is that we have always felt here in the 
District that possibly a first step to total representation for District 
citizens was local self-government. 

I regret personally, and I am sure I speak for the League, any 
division of opinion that comes up over the “either or” quality of these 
two forms of representation. The league is for both of them and 
stands foursquare in back of support for both of them. The fact 
that we believe that the best way for District citizens to develop politi- 
cal responsibility and then to go ahead and influence the 36 States and 
the Members of, the Congress to give us that total representation 
because we believe that is best accomplished by local self-gover nment 
first in no way means that we do not support this move which is 
afoot now. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirney. Mrs. Jack Gottsegen. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JACK GOTTSEGEN, WASHINGTON SECTION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. GorrseceN. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Gorrsrcen. I am Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, representing both the 
National Council of Jewish Women and its Washington section. Our 
national organization of some 100,000 women is dedicated to a broad 
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program of service and the development of civic responsibility. Since 
1930 the National Council of Jewish Women has reaflirmed its decision 
“to support measures granting representation in Congress, in self- 
government, and suffrage to the citizens residing in the District of 
Columbia.” 

The Washington section has always given high priority to this item 
of our national program. We appear here today in support of the 
principles embodied in Senate Joint Resolution 1: 36 and we shall con- 
tinue to work diligently for local suffrage for the District, because 
we believe with President Eisenhower that— 
the time is long overdue for granting national suffrage to its citizens and also 
applying the principle of local self-government. * * * 

We do not wish to take the time of this committee to repeat the 
many facts which would justify recommendation that Senate Joint 
Resolution 136 be adopted. However, we wish to respectfully recom- 
mend a change in the wording of section 1, line 3. We believe that 
the phrase “in the House of Representatives” should be changed to 
read “in the Congress.” This change in wording would not bind a 
future Congress in any way. We suggest this rephrasing because we 
are aware that a constitutional amendment should be sufficiently broad 
to permit Congress to enact enabling legislation in the best interests 
of both the National Government and of the District of Columbia. 

On behalf of my organization I thank you for the privilege of 
appearing here today. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Smrrney. Miss Cornelia H. Hill. 


STATEMENT OF CORNELIA H. HILL, VICE PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I represent the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. I might say that I am Cornelia H. 
Hill, of 2707 Adams Mill Road. 

I represent the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
It is an organization of about 6,000 women—homemakers, taxpayers, 
and disenfranchised citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a pleasant obligation on my part to criticize 
what is apparently a gracious gesture on Senator Case’s part in this 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 136, which I am sure 1s presented 
with the belief that Congress is giving the people of*the Federal City 
national representation, but I am very much interested in why we, 
the second-class voteless citizens, are offered only half and half na- 
tional representation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out the inconsistency of the Congress 
in that you have given to people in the past, or plan to give in the 
future, full national representation as compared to this half and 
half that you are offering to the people of the Federal City. Last 
year you brought into the United States over 100,000 aliens who can 
in time qualify, become citizens, and have full national representation. 
You are considering giving it to the people of Hawaii 2,400 miles 
away from the continental United States. You are giving them full 
national representation—two Senators and representation in the 
House according to the popul: ation. 


« 
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In this resolution, Senate Joint 136, you are offering the people of 
the District of Columbia only half national representation. If this 
discrimination against the people of the Federal city is because we 
are not, and c: annot be, a State, it must be because democracy, in your 
mind, is based on a political concept instead of justice to the people. 

If this half and half national representation you offer us is based 
on square miles—that we are small in area—this has not been the 
basis for your action in the past. As, for instance, a small State like 
Delaware as compared to Texas. You gave them both full national 
representation. 

If it is based on population, we have approximately 800,000 people 
in the District. I heard the Senator from Arizona speaking at a meet- 
ing of the 20th Century Club of this city, to approximately 400 women, 
say his State had a population of approximately 800,000. Ninety 
thousand of these were Indians of whom 10 percent were illiterate. 
Yet they have full national representation, two Senators and repre- 
sentation in the House accordingly. 

Why? Should the 800,000 voteless citizens of the Federal city be 
offered anything less. I keep asking myself this why. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a native-born citizen of this city, and during 
the past 40 years I have made a study of the treatment meted out to 
the people of the Federal city by Congress; this offer of an uncertain 
half-and-half national representation is along the line of your atti- 
tude in the past. 

Please, I am not saying this as a personal matter, Mr. Chairman, it 
is to Congress. 

You take our tax money and cover every cent into the United States 
Treasury and vote it out for city expenses as you wish. You have for 
many years continually decreased your contribution. You seem to 
have no pride, and again I am talking about Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
in your Nation’s Capital. 

You have now added a penny tax to the breadbasket of the voteless 
people of the District of Columbia. 

May I interpolate here that I very much doubt that that bread- 
basket tax would have been put on if we had had representation in 
Congress. 

And, to my mind, this resolution is along the lines of all you have 
done to us in the past. I feel I am voicing the opinion of the people I 
represent in adding my own personal feeling that this resolution, on 
top of the breadbasket tax, is adding insult to injury. 

I ask the question, “Why are we discriminated against ?” Our ter- 
ritorial size cannot be the reason. Our location cannot be the reason 
when you give national representation to people 2,400 miles away. 
It cannot be the population, when you have given full national rep- 
resentation to Arizona whose population is the same. I still question, 
“Why is this discrimination against the taxpaying, intelligent, vote- 
less citizens of the Federal City?” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation for the time you 
have given me, and I want to indicate the fact that my organization 
would back this if it was changed to representation in Congress in- 
stead of just in the House. 

The CuHatrmMan. You are opposed to it in the present form ? 

Miss Hitz. I do not like to take a negative attitude. We do not 
want less than our full birthright, Mr. Chairman. We want what 
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the rest of the people in the United States have, full representation. 
So I thank you for your time, but, Mr. Chairman, I cannot thank 
Congress for this tr avesty of national representation, this travesty 
of democ racy, this travesty of justice. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smrruey. Mrs. Howard ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST W. HOWARD, CHAIRMAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Ernest W. Howard, 
chairman of the department of public affairs of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. I received this morning a statement from the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and I desire to put it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH, GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


My name is Sally Butler. I am legislative research director of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, an organization with a membership of more than 
5 million women in the United States. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was chartered by the United States Congress in 1901. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has endorsed and supports the 
principle of national representation for the District of Columbia. 

People living in the District have the problems of people in any other munic- 
ipality and they must pay taxes and abide by the laws of the District. Yet 
they have no vote in Congress in making those laws. Therefore the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is for full national representation for the District 
of Columbia. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs realizes that the District of 
Columbia is a Federal city. It believes that full national representation in 
Congress will permit Washington, our National Capital, to remain the Federal 
city as established by George Washington and our Founding Fathers, and will 
remedy the situation that exists today which denies to thousands the right to 
vote for President, Vice President, and for representation in Congress. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs believes national representation 
is necessary now because many thousands of people have been born in the Dis- 
trict and, therefore, have no State in which to vote, but when the District was 
established all inhabitants were born in some State of the Union. 

National representation will remedy this inequity, yet that representation 
will not destroy the Federal city. We urge your support of national repre- 
sentation. 


Mrs. Howarp. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was char- 
tered by the United States Congress in 1901, and it is an organization 
of more than 5 million women in the United States. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has endorsed and sup- 
ports the principle of national representation for the District of 
Columbia. 

People living in the District have the problems of people in any 
other municipality and they must pay taxes and abide by the laws 
of the District. Yet they have no vote in Congress in making those 
laws. Therefore the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is for 
full national representation for the District of Columbia. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs realizes that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a Federal city. It believes that full national 
representation in Congress will permit Washington, our National 
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Capital, to remain the Federal city as established by George Wash- 
ington and our Founding Fathers, and will remedy the situation that 
exists today which denies to thousands the right to vote for President, 
Vice President, and for representation in Congress. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs believes national rep- 
resentation is necessary now because many thousands of people have 
been born in the District and, therefore, have no State in which to 
vote, but when the District was established all inhabitants were born 
in some State of the Union. 

National representation will remedy this inequity, yet that repre- 
sentation will not destroy the Federal city. We urge your support of 
national representation. 

The Cuatrman. I think you are opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 
136 in its present form ? 

Mrs. Howarp. It does not say anything about being opposed, just 
simply wants the full rights that we believe should be given to the 
citizens of the District. 

Miss Hitz. The federation endorses only in principle, not specific 
legislation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirney. Mrs. Harvey Wiley ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARVEY WILEY, WOMEN’S CITY CLUB AND 
KALORAMA CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Witry. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Harvey Wiley, 2345 Ash- 
mead Place. I have been in Washington 69 years. I am a widow, the 
widow of Dr. Harvey Wiley, who wrote the Pure Food law. I ama 
graduate of George Washington University, and I have been president 
of 10 organizations of the District of Columbia. I was for many years 
one of the vice chairmen under Mr. Theodore W. Noyes of the Joint 
Citizens Committee. 

Today I represent the Women’s City Club of Washington, D. C., 
and the Kalorama Citizens Association of the District of Columbia. 
Both of these organizations sent me here today. I also am the legisla- 
tive consultant of the general federation, for which Mrs. Howard 
spoke, and when I was chairman of the Women’s Clubs they also 
endorsed the principle of national representation for the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Women’s City Club has stood for the national representation 
for the District of Columbia ever since 1928, and I have the old hear- 
ing here in which the testimony was given by Mrs. Grace Hays Riley, 
our president of that time. I myself spoke in 1945, and I have that 
hearing, too, 10 years ago before the Judiciary Committee of the 79th 
Congress. 

In both of those instances the bill we endorsed provided— 
that Congress shall have power to provide that there shall be in the Congress and 


among the electors of President and Vice President members elected by the 
people of the District— 


et cetera. Notas in this bill Senate Joint Resolution 136, that— 


the Congress shall have power to provide by law that there shall be in the House 
of Representatives— 


et cetera. The Sumners-Capper wording is the wording both the 
organizations which sent me desire to have in the law to be passed. 
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We cannot understand why the people who happen to live in the 
Nation’s Capital City should any longer be deprived of the vote for 
President and Vice President and for such representation in Congress 
as Congress may decide, which is the fundamental right of American 
citizens. The great principle that governments “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” is just as true now as it 
was In 1778 when it was first uttered. 

The —s who live here are extremely intelligent. Washington, 
D. C., is an acknowledged educational center and is the headquarters 
of ees national organizations. We have an unusually alert and 
public-spirited community. Moreover, we are taxed and fulfill every 
requirement of citizenship but are deprived of the right to help elect 
those who make our laws. The old moral issue against which the colo- 
nists protested, that taxation without representation is tyranny, is 
still true here and needs correction now, after long years of protest 
from the residents of this community. 

We are not only denied a voice in the management of our own 
affairs but are equally denied a voice in the settlement of the great 
questions which affect the future of the Nation through our chosen 
representatives in Congress. That point has not been made by any- 
body else today, as I have listened carefully. The great world ques- 
tions we are denied a voice in. Every consideration points to the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 136, but that we have representa- 
tion in both Houses of Congress, not just in the House. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to speak. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiruey. Mr. John Hammond. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HAMMOND, OFFICER AND MEMBER, PRO- 
GRESSIVE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, GEORGETOWN 


Mr. Hammonp. My name is John Hammond, Mr. Chairman, 3304 
O Street NW. Iam one of the officers and a member of the Progres- 
sive Citizens’ Association of Georgetown. 

For over 25 years the association has been on record as favoring 
any movement that would tend toward registration for the citizens 
of the District of Columbia for this reason: We would like to go on 
record as favoring the Senate Joint Resolution 136, as offered by 
Senator Case. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hammonp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smrrury. Mr. Al Wheeler. 


| et REO 


STATEMENT OF AL WHEELER, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Al Wheeler, and I am 
chairman of the Democratic Party in the District of Columbia. The 
name of the party in the District of Columbia is the Democratic 
Central Committee for the District of Columbia. 

In a meeting which we held this morning the committee instructed 
me to come here and testify on this matter and to present the views 
of the committee. The committee is wholeheartedly in support of 
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Senate Joint Resolution 136, as I submitted in a written statement, 
I believe, here which represents the views of the committee. 
The committee would like to see full representation, if that is pos- 
sible, but will not insist on it. We leave it to your good judgment. 
I would like to mention two other points. The members of the 
Democratic Central Committee are elected in an open primary which 
is held every 4 years. In the last primary there was a re »ferendum 
taken on whether the pepole of the District, the Democrats of the 
District, supported home rule. 
The vote on that primary was overwhelmingly in support of home 
rule and national representation. Out at the convention, which I 
happened to be a delegate to, which drafted this platform plank in 
the Democratic platform, and I will read it, as follows 
We favor immediate home rule and ultimate national representation for the 
District. 
It was not the intent of the drafters nor of the Democratic conven- 
tion, I believe, to preclude national representation in favor of home 
rule. We want both of them. It was not drafted so that national 
representation would be in lieu of home rule. Our thought was to 
have home rule first because it was the logical thought that our own 
housekeeping function should be taken care of first, but we want to 
go down the line; we want to support jointly and concurrently all 
efforts to give this full franchisement to the people. 
Thank you. 
The Cuamman. Thank you. 
Mr. Smrruey. Mr. Ben Spiro. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN SPIRO, WASHINGTON CHAPTER, AMERI- 
CANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Sprrro. My name is Benjamin Spiro, and I am here in a dual 
capacity but not in split personality. I am here on behalf of the 
Washington chapter of the Americans for Democratic Action, and on 
my own behalf as a private citizen, resident of the District. 

The primary aim of the Washington chapter of Americans for 
Democratic Action, working through its home rule committee, is to 
obtain self-government, or home rule, for the District of Columbia. 

Because we believe that all citizens should have the same rights under 
the Constitution, the chapter’s second aim is to obtain for the citizens 
with no other residence than the District of Columbia, national suf- 
frage, namely a voice in the election of President and Vice President, 
as well as the right to elect representatives to Congress on the same 
basis as a State. 

Therefore, while we believe that local self-government should come 
first and can be granted by Congress without raising any consti- 
tutional issue, we can wholeheartedly endorse the purpose of Senator 
Case’s proposed constitutional amendment. 

As to Senate Joint Resolution 136 itself, we suggest that it be 
amended to empower Congress to authorize representation of the 
District in both Houses of Congress rather than in the House of Rep- 
resentatives alone. We would also like to suggest that the 7-year limit 
to secure ratification by the States be extended to give us Washing- 
tonians a better chance of persuading the various States that our 
regional problem is of national significance. 
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Our primary hope, however, is still that Congress will see fit to 
grant us home rule during the current session of Congress, since it 
will give us the opportunity to gain experience in running our own 
affairs while the proposed constitutional amendment is being ratified. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smrruey. Mrs. Gertrude Evans. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GERTRUDE EVANS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Evans. I am Mrs. Gertrude Evans of the Progressive Party 
of the District of Columbia. I have a brief statement that does not 
go into such detail as many others have very well covered. 

The Progressive Party of the District of Columbia supports the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution giving Congress power to 
grant representation in the House and electoral college to residents 
of the District of Columbia. 

However, we feel that national representation granted to the people 
of the District should be the same as accorded the ‘people of the various 
States, namely that the resolution should be amended to include rep- 
resentation in both Houses of Congress, the Senate as well as the 
House of Representatives. Representation in the House should be 
based on population of the District and in the Senate two Senators, 
the same as the several States, as the District of Columbia has a popu- 
lation larger than 13 States according to the 1950 census. 

The granting of national representation to the people of the District 
is long overdue. The residents of the District want to have their 
votes cast and their voices heard in national affairs and also local 
affairs. 

The Progressive Party desires to stress that home rule is the most 
important issue for the people of the District. We feel that this is of 
the gravest concern—that the people be granted their rights to choose 
their own government and have a voice in local affairs. We therefore 
urge that while national representation is important that this will not 
be allowed to divert the interest of Congress and the people from the 
importance and the urgent need of granting home rule to the people 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirury. Mr. Jack N. Steinberg? 

Mr. David Darrin ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID DARRIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Darrin. My name is David Darrin, 1710 G Street NW. 

I am sorry I do not have a prepared statement, but I have found 
from some experience in the past that I think I can talk more effec- 
tively than I can read, and [ have something that I consider very 
important to say today. 

A number of people have testified here to a tentative approval of this 
measure. I think they have done so desiring full representation in 
both Houses of Congress, in the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, in home-rule matters, wanting that and yet thinking that they 
would be better off to take what they can get rather than to stick out 
for what they are entitled to have as American citizens. 
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I think that is a mistaken attitude. I believe as a practical matter 
that if this measure is passed by Congress it will be a long, long while 
again before anything is done to give us proper full representation. 
I think it is a mistake. I do not think it is intentionally craven, but 
I think it is practically craven to accept as American citizens any less 
than full representation in the District. 

I think we are entitled to it. I think we have waited a long time 
for it, and I think quite possibly there would be provided here in the 
District much more rapidly than can be done by constitutional amend- 
ment, working under the existing control of legislation in the District 
by Congress. I believe that is a wise measure. I believe it is as wise as 
the other constitutional provisions written by some giants at the time 
our Constitution was adopted. 

It is well to have Congress in charge of legislation here in the Dis- 
trict, final approval. I think that retaining that we may secure very, 
very close to a complete representation in both Houses of Congress and 
home rule by this process. 

In the Constitution there is provided a certain definite procedure for 
setting up statehood. We cannot have a complete representation here 
in the District except upon a basis of approximating statehood. Now 
I am talking about what I call a quasi-statehood status. We could, by 
legislation in Congress, not taking the matter to the Nation as a consti- 
tutional amendment, by simple legislation in Congress, there could be 
set up a quasi- -statehood status here in the District in which the citizens 
here were given two Senators, whatever representation in the House 
its population merits, and home rule in the complete sense, an executive 
branch here in the District such as we had at one time. 

I think it should be a little differently set up in favor of one gover- 
nor. I prefer an executive council of nine members in which we had 
a unicameral assembly empowered to initiate and pass legislation in 
the District subject to congressional approval, final congressional 
approval. 

I would not interfere at present with the judicial setup in the 
District. It is handling matters, we may want to revise it from 
time to time under a new setup, but I think we need not worry about 
judicial setup here. 

Now I propose that that can be done rapidly, and I think it is a 
very significant thing in this, that it can set up in the District here 
under the immediate and continuous supervision and control of Con- 
gress of a territory in which we can experiment along democratic lines, 
and I am talking about uncapitalized democracy. I am not speak- 
ing for the Democratic or Republican Party; I do not happen to 
belong to either of them. 

I am trying to speak as an American and to look forward. I say, 
ladies and gentlemen, it would be a tremendous advantage to have a 
District under complete and continuous and immediate supervision 
of Congress and control of Congress in which we can experiment 
along advanced lines of democracy. 

Nationally we are not as democratic as we were when our Nation 
was founded. There are some legitimate reasons for that. There are 
some very illegitimate reasons for it, and I am not going into them, 
but that is the status. I do not think I need to argue that point; I 
think everybody here who is intelligent and informed knows that I 
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am telling the truth that we are less democratic now than we were 
when the Nation was set up. 

I propose that we set up something here in the District which can 
make a start on correcting conditions. We face a world problem of 
struggling between the democracy and autocracy and dictatorship. In 
many ways dictatorship is implemented by power to do certain things 
which democracy does not facilitate so quickly, but I personally believe 
in democracy as the basic way to live, the basic way to govern, the basic 
way to progress in world affairs. 

Ido not think we can look to Russia for the leadership in world 
affairs that is our right in this Nation and is our possibility, but 
frankly, ladies and gentlemen, I do not think we will merit that if 
we deny such democracy as can be given to the citizens of this District, 
and I call the possible District, State of Columbia, with a full State 
government, full executive setup in the State, a full legislative setup 
and power to initiate and pass measures subject to the final approval 
of Congress in accord with the present constitutional provision. 

I think it is a wise provision, I think we should retain it, and at 
the same time I think we should establish real democracy in the Dis- 
trict which has been absent for so long. 

I think maybe I have covered it. Are there any questions? I would 
like to have questions. 

Mr. Smirnery. Are you opposed to Resolution 136? 

Mr. Darrin. I am opposed to this particular measure as a halfway 
measure which if passed would not provide the sort of thing I am talk- 
ing about at all. It will be subject to revision later on and how much 
I do not know. We have been waiting 70 or 80 years for a little ad- 
vance, and I think we should get something worthwhile while we 
are at it, and not bother with these temporary measures. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Darrin. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirney. Mr. Benjamin Striner. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN STRINER, FEDERATION OF BUSINESS- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Srriner. Mr. Chairman, my name is Benjamin Striner, and 
I am representing the Federation of Businessmen’s Associations. 

We are an organization of 24 business association affiliates with a 
total membership of over 5,000 independent businesses in the District 
of Columbia. I am not going to be redundant and repeat what has 
already been testified today. You all know the historical background 
as well as the legislative history. I would merely like to point out at 
this time that the Federation of Businessmen’s Associations is endors- 
ing, and has endorsed unanimously, this Senate Joint Resolution 136 
with one amendment, and that is that the words “House of Repre- 
sentatives” be changed to “Congress.” 

The reasons for it have been explained. It is enabling legislation. 
Those are the sentiments of the federation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sorruey. Is Mr. Soterios Nicholson here? 

Mr. Jack Steinberg ? 

The Cuairman. Is there anyone else here who wishes to testify? 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS B. MARTIN, JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Martin. Sir, Iam Lewis B. Martin, director in charge of public 
affairs of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of ae D. C., and 
I represent that organization, which today is celebrating its 20th anni- 
versary here in the District. From that date in 1934 to the present 
the junior chamber has favored national representation for the Dis- 
trict and I at this time reiterate our sincere feeling that Congress 
should enact a resolution containing language similar to that contained 
in the Capper-Sumners bill, which would grant such representation in 
Congress as the Congress may determine and the right to vote for 
President and Vice President. 

At the outset I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to 
appear before you in behalf of over 600 young business and profes- 
sional men of Washington, all of whom are between the ages of 21 and 
36 years. Weare affiliated with the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which has chapters in all the 48 States, and which is on 
record as being in favor of Capper-Sumners-type resolution. 

Senate Joint Resolution 136 provides Congress shall have power to 
provide that there shall be in the House of Representatives and among 
the electors of President and Vice President members elected by the 
people of the District in such numbers and with such powers as Con- 
gress by law shall determine. We wish at this time to state that 
we favor the language contained in the Capper-Sumners bill which 
stripped to its essence is that Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President members elected by the people of the District, 
constituting the seat of government of the United States, in such 
numbers and with such powers as the Congress shall determine. 

Feeling that we truly represent the young men of Washington—the 
same young men who were called upon during World War II and the 
Korean war to serve the country—we come before you to urge enact- 
ment of this resolution. We are proud of our service to the country, 
knowing as we do that democracy is not alone a system of rights, but 
also of duties, both of which must be recognized, appreciated, and 
fulfilled. May we emphasize that we as young men stand willing at 
all times to carry out our part of the duties imposed upon us as citizens 
of the United States. 

But, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may we re- 
spectfully ask “What about the rights?” Of course we know we 
possess the greatest of all privileges, that of being an American, and 
that we have the Bill of Rights for which we are thankful. However, 
with all these blessings and privileges we submit that there is some- 
thing lacking in the District of Columbia which is fundamental, 
especially in a democracy. This is the right to have a voice in the 
selection of the officers of our Government. 

Never before has the injustice of the denial of this right been so 
apparent. The world has just engaged in a war to determine whether 
or not democracy as a system of government shall survive. We as well 
as the rest of the world consider the United States to be the greatest 
exponent of this form of government. And yet, gentlemen, we re- 
spectfully urge you to ponder this thought—ironical as it is—that as 


vou sit here and pass laws to aid the democracies of the world, appro- 
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priate moneys to be loaned or given to them, send the young men of 
America to fight for them, you do so in a city which is without the 
fundamental right you seek to preserve elsewhere in the world. 

We recognize that it is the President who appoints our judges, com- 
missioners, and directly or indirectly all the other officers of our 
local government. We recognize, too, that it is Congress which 
passes our laws. 


It is for these reasons that we urge you to report favorably a 
resolution which will allow the States to decide whether the Con- 
stitution should be amended to give us the right to vote for the 
President and Vice President and have our elected representatives 
in Congress. 

Thank you very kindly. 

The CHamman. Thank you. 

Does anybody else wish to testify here? 

Mr. Suter has requested—a suggestion has been made that a few 
days be given for organizations to submit written statements. Un- 
fortunately we will not have time to do that. We have given notice 
and we have had a long time to get these statements in here and 
have the people here and have the organizations represented. We want 
to get action on this in this session of Congress. If possible we want 
to get action next Monday if we can by the full committee and get 
it over to the floor of the Senate, over to the House, before we ad- 
journ this session of Congress. 

Mr. Smiruey. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn the hearing you 
have received a letter under date of May 18, 1954, from Mr. Glenn 
E. Watts, scenes of the District of Columbia Industrial Union 
Council, CIO. May that be placed in the record ? 

The CHarmMan. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INDUSTRIAL UNION CouNcIn, CIO, 
Washington, D. O., May 18, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The CIO Industrial Union Council of the District of 
Columbia wishes to make its position known to the members of the subcommittee 
which is considering Senator Case’s Joint Resolution 136. Accordingly, I am 
writing a similar letter to each member of the subcommittee. 

This council is in favor of national representation. We hope to see national 
repesentation achieved and the establishment of home rule in the District of 
Columbia at the local government level as well. We urge that the Senate of 
the United States, in addition to acting favorably upon national representation, 
enact appropriate legislation to bring about home rule in the District of Columbia. 
We stress the point strongly that national representation is not a substitute 
for home rule, but is a natural partner which is needed to bring full citizenship 
to the residents of the District of Columbia. 

In connection with the Joint Resolution 136, we would prefer to see a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which would provide for representation in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives for the District of Columbia on 
the same basis as a State. 

Very truly yours, 
GLENN EB. Watts, President. 

The Cuarrman. I might say that as chairman of this committee and 
chairman of this subeommitte I am going to recommend passage of 
this resolution with an amendment providing that there be two Sen- 
ators and also that we have home rule. It seems to me we might just 
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as well clean this all up at one time; that we have home rule and two 
Senators and a proportionate number of Representatives. 

That may not meet with the approval of the full committee at all. 
They may revert back to the Case amendment, but I think you folks 
are entitled to know the attitude of the chairman of this committee, 
and that is my attitude. 

Mr. Suter. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the home-rule matter is one 
of separate legislation, simply legislative action, and all that matter 
would be considered by the District of Columbia Committee. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right, but the staff can draw up proper 
legislation incorporating home rule and also change this amendment 
in accordance with the wishes of the nee ity of the people who testi- 
fied here, carrying out the tenets of the Capper resolution as it was 
originally. I think that is a mighty good resolution myself. 

Mr. Suter. Senator, I would like to state before the hearing closes 
that I am at the command of the committee for any service or help 
that I may be able to give. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. The staff will take notice 
of that. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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